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A GREAT SUCCESS. 
(From our Special Correspondent). 


Four or five days before the commencement 
of the Congress news came from Berlin that, 
owing to the enormous demand for tickets, no 
more would be sold after a certain date. The 
first thing to be done, therefore, on arriving in 
the Imperial city was to make one’s ihe to the 
office ot I Frau Gubitz and buy a card of admis- 
sion. This lady, who had been governess in 
Lord Ampthill’s family when he was British 
Ambassador in Berlin, was warm in her greeting 
of friends from England, though she was 


wringing her hands in despair over her oat 


to meet the pressing requests for tickets whic 
were still pouring in on all sides. 

Afew hours later we all found ourselves at 
the reception in the gorgeous rooms of the 
REnglischer Hof, a large hotel in the centre of 
the city. A crowd had gathered outside the 
doors to watch the arrival of more than a 
thousand ladies, representing fourteen nationali- 
ties besides the Fatherland. Within all was 
brightness and animation, a veritable Babel of 
voices, and a great crush, but the office of 
steward had been entrusted to some young 
Berlincrinnen, who with a charming capability 
extricated the foreign guests from the mélée 
and led them to the front seats reserved for 
their use. Not only at the reception, but all 
through the sittings of the Congress, the repre- 
sentatives of England were given a foremost 
place. Every lady wore her national colours 
in the form of a badge-brooch presented to each 
delegate, and the members of the Berlin Com- 
mittee were distinguishable from afar by a 
shoulder knot of long flowing ribbons. 

After a choir of ladies had sung an ode of 
welcome, Frau Lina Morgenstern, the genial 
President of the Congress, gave a cordial greet- 
ing to the large assembly. In addition to her 
many works of benevolence and philanthropy, 
Frau Morgenstern is editor of the Hausfrauen- 
zeitung, a weekly journal for women. Asso- 
ciated with her, as second President of the 
Congress, is Frau Minna Cauer, editor of the 
Frauenbewegung, a fortnightly ‘‘woman’s 


paper,” of a very high-class literary character, © 


and advanced in thought. Both ladies are 
excellent speakers. Frau Morgenstern wins 
all hearts by her geniality, her bright intellect, 
and her delightful anspruchlosigkeit, as the 
Germans call the quality from which we make 
our adjective unassuming. She spoke of the 
union of the sexes as alone leading to true 
progress, and of her firm belief in the advent of 
abetter future. The President thus struck a 
keynote of harmony and human _ fellowship. 
The other speakers were few and their utter- 
ances brief but very effective. A_ delegate 
from Amsterdam gave expression to the cordial 
interest in the Congress taken by the women of 

olland. A Viennese delegate returned thanks 


on behalf of the foreigners for the kindly 
welcome accorded them. 


[ 


One of the most notable ladies present was 
Frau Stritt, of Dresden. Young, refined, and 
distinguished-looking, Frau Stritt is one of the 
most eloquent exponents of the aspirations of 
the true and noble New Womanhood of 
Germany. Ever since the first stirrings of the 
ferment excited by the clauses in the new Civil 
Code reaffirming the subjection of the German 
wife and mother, Frau Stritt has been actively 
engaged in addressing meetings in the chief 
cities of the Empire. She puts her facts 
forcibly, and is an inspiriting speaker. 

In a marvellously short time after the con- 
clusion of the speeches, the guests were seated 
at a number of small tables with a view to 
hospitable entertainment. For the strangers 
cups of tea innumerable were provided, and— 
“tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Ascalon’ 
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Frau Minna CavEr, 


Y of the * Franenbewegung,” and second President 
Bua of the Women’s Congress at Berlin.. 


the sugar and cream. rel 
ably weak for English palates, and a spirituous 
addition is unfortunately more comm 

ood brew. 
al occasions to foaming tankards of lager beer, 
around which groups of ladies were gathered in 
their pretty toilets. 


Next morning the real business of the weck | 


began. The magnificent Testsaal  ( great 
assembly room) of the Rathhaus—the Guildhall 
of Berlin—was lent by the authorities ; it seats 


about 1,200, yet many had to stand the whole 


—rum was actually handed on the tray with | 


German tea is remark- | followed. 


| holding this Congress had been mooted by 
on than a | herself last January to a sinall circle of ladies. 
German ladies are accustomed on | The year of the Industrial I:xhibition seemed 


| an appropriate time for such an international 
and these were placed on table after table, | 


red as a 
jewspaper. 


To this rostrum the presidents of the meeting, 
Frau Lina Morgenstern and Fraulein Marie 
Raschke, the latter a vigilant observer of all 
that takes place in Parliament affecting women, 
and the various ; eg alternately mounted. 
Chairs bearing large cards, on which were 
printed England, France, Holland, Italy, and 
the names of the other countries represented, 
were grouped in the immediate forefront. The 
representatives of the Press, half of their number 
being ladies, two or three English and the rest 
mostly German, were at first relegated to a side 
table, but, in order to hear, soon had to make 
their way to the front of the rostrum. Like the 
audience, they were numerous beyond all 
expectation, but as they cheerily said, “a la 
guerre comme a la guerre,”’ and, whether stand- 
ing or sharing a colleague's chair, they worked 
with a will, for the next the Vossische 
Zeitung—one of the leading and best class daily 
papers of Berlin, with a morning and evening 
issue and various editions—devoted almost a 
whole page toa detailed account of the proceed. 
ings, while Die Welt, of the same date, gave half 
its front page and part of its second to a slightly 
sarcastic, but a good-natured and by no means 
unfair, notice of the gathering. The Conserva- 
tive papers are naturally hostile, as the Social 
Democratic party is the only one in the 
Reichstag which actively supports the women’s 
claims. Never before had the burghers of 
Berlin seen their Biirgersaal transformed into a 
Rirgerinnensaal, and the sight impressed them 
not a little. They were particularly struck by 
the international character of the meeting and 
the utter absence of any wild or unsexed 
element. As one of the Berlin dailies justly 
remarked, the sincere convictions, deep moral 
earnestness, and clear purpose of the speakers 
saved them from wandering into Utopias. 

A hymn.-like poem, written by Frau Morgen- 
stern, and sung by a choir of ladies to music 
especially composed for the occasion, opened 
the proceedings. The first verse ran :— 

Seid froh gegriisst Ihr Alle, die gekommen 
_ Zum Bund der Frauen iiber Land und Meer, 
Die Flamme der Begeist’rung ist entglommen, 
Und leuchtete Euch zu Kongresse her, 
| Der Frau’n und Miner aller Nationen 
Vereinen soll in schoner Harmonie, 
Botschaft zu bringen her aus allen Zonen, 
Dass freud’ge Hoffnung unserm Werk ergliih. 
I'ruu Morgenstern’s presidential address 
In it she narrated how the idea of 


gathering, and a steadfast little band worked 
with enthusiasm for the object, though some 
shrank back in far before the vastness of the 
undertaking. Whether from indifference or 
want of understanding, the most violent of the 
opposition encountered had come from women ; 
from men of enlightenment much encourage: 
ment had been received. The promoters of 
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the s took as their standpoint a sound 
family life and an equal standard of morality 
for men and women, and they hoped that a 
brave struggle would be made on behalf of 
women’s Rights, women’s Duty, and women’s 
Dignity (Frauenrecht, Frauenpflicht und Frauen- 
wirde). 

“The Position of the Woman Movement” 
was the subject of this sitting, and Frau Stritt, 
of Dresden, made the most important and most 
effective speech of the day. She did not shrink 
from the admission that while in no country so 
much as in Germany had the question been 
thrashed out theoretically, in no other countr 
had so little practical result been achieved, 
Courageous women had taken up the cudgels 
against ignorance, prejudice and egotism, and, 
pursued by scorn and derision, had fought their 
way step by step. Two societies, the Lette- 
verein and the Allgemeine Deutschenverein, 
had begun the agitation for better education 
‘and economic opportunity for women. But 
Government which was so E pec Yen to its sons, 
was not motherly to its daughters, and but a 
few years ago, while spending 97} per cent. of 
the total expended by the State on the educa- 
tion of its boys, it had only 2} per cent. to give 
to the girls. Nor has this state of affairs 
essentially altered. As an instance of the want 
of sympathy displayed by the German school 

s, Frau Schritt mentioned the case of a 
town, with only one high school for girls, in 
which the Board refused to allow shorthand to 
be taught. In answer to a petition on the 
matter the Board replied that shorthand was no 
fit subject to teach girls; newspaper reporting 
was an occupation for men, and though they 
could place no obstacle in the way of a girl 
learning it after she had left school, they would 
not help her in school days, nor did they see 
that a woman required to do anything more 
than look after a house. These last words 
characterise the position taken by men in 
Germany with regard to women’s rights. 
Three years ago a great step forward was 
made in the establishment of a gymnasium 
(the highest grade of school) for girls at 
Carlsriihe; a short time after of one at 
Berlin under the direction of Fraulein Lange, 
and then at Leipzig under Fraulein Dr. 
Windscheid. Women are in a manner admitted 
to the Universities, but they only attend by the 

rmission of the directors, and are hedged in 
y restrictions which, curiously enough, press 
more heavily on Germans than on foreigners. 
In Germany the Woman Movement is essen- 
tially a middle-class one, touching neither 
the upper classes nor the proletariat. The 
question of Woman’s Suffrage does not yet 
stand on the programme, although it is 
obvious that justice can never be obtained 
without political rights. As Frau Stritt says, 
friends and enemies alike know that we are not 
ing to stop at the first step, nor in the middle, 
ut are going right on to the end. The Inter- 
national Council of Women formed at the 
Women’s Congress at the Chicago Exhibition 
in 1893, gave fhe idea for the Bund of German 
Frauenvereine, and 75 of these societies, with a 
total membership of 50,000, have affiliated with 
the International Council. 

Armenia, Austria, Denmark, England, France, 
Finland, Holland, Italy, Portugal, and Spain all 
had their reports to give concerning the Woman 
Movement. The Armenian delegate was a lady 
doctor from Tiflis, Dr. Margaret Melik-Berg- 
lazian, who spoke in German, and gave a favour- 
able account of the improving condition of 
education among her country women. It is they, 
not men, who are in a minority ; consequently, 
they marry young, and the greatest of modern 
social evils is unknown among them. 

From Copenhagen also came a lady doctor, 
Fraulein E. Miiller, and she gave a very 
satisfactory account of the mental activity of 
Scandinavian women. Lecture halls are built 
in all the villages, and are used by the leaders of 
the Woman Movement for the holding of 
meetings. Neither the highest nor the lowest 
classes have yet been gathered into the fold, 
while as regards even the municipal franchise, 
the attempt to obtain it for women has not yet 
succeeded. The ladies have, however, made their 
way into the Universities of Denmark, though 
not yet into the church or the legal profession. 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard were neither of them well enough to 
make the journey to Berlin. In their a on 
behalf of the W.C.T.U., came Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, whom Frau Cauer introduced as one of 
the “beliebteste Pradigern Englands.” Mrs. 
Chant regretted that as mother, housekeeper, 
speaker, preacher, she had been too busy to 
acquire the language which one learns to love 
in an hour, but which it takes a lifetime to learn. 
Only in English, therefore, could she convey to 
them the greetings of the absent leaders. Lady 
H. Somerset she characterised as one of our 
very best women; one who has led a beautiful 
life; one whom to know was a liberal educa- 
tion. Miss Willard was the typical woman of 
that noble band across the ocean. 

After the International Union of Women had 
been represented by Miss Snoad, Fraulein Dr. 
Schirmacher, of Paris, read in German a paper 
by Mme. Pontonié-Pierre, sketching the posi- 
tion of women in France. There, also, the 
upper classes hold aloof from the movement. 

The Baroness Alexandra Grippenberg, who 
spoke in charming English, delighted everyone 
with her poetical and graceful mode of expres- 
sion, the geniality of her manner, and the in- 
teresting account she had to give of what 
women are doing in far-away little Finland. As 
the battle-ground between two nations, Sweden 
and Russia, little Finland had had a hard 
struggle for nationality, and this has prepared 
the ground for the solution of social questions. 
As the Diet only meets once in three years, 
there is more than a little to be done when it 
does assemble, but the fortunate Finnic ladies 
can snap their fingers at Parliament; they 
straight to the Government for whatever they 
desire to have—be it permission to enter t!:< 
University and become teachers, to raise th: 
ae age of marriage, or to hold municipal 
office, as well as exercise the municipal suffrage 
—and they generally get what they want. As 
many as 150 women are ing as Poor Law 
Guardians. This strength and vitality of the 
Woman Movement is no doubt largely due to 
the fact that it is not confined to the comfort- 
able classes, but has permeated the far larger 
mass of the workers. 

Holland was represented by Frau Haighton, 
from Amsterdam, who seemed to find more 
cause for condolence than congratulation in the 
condition of Dutch women. 

Prominent among the Southern guests was 
young Dr. Maria Montessori, from Rome, who 
is not yet 25, and has but just passed her ex- 
amination. She is an only aauttar, and look- 
ing at her round rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and 
general appearance of vigorous health and 
strength, one hardly knows whether to marvel 
most at her having become a dotoressa or at 
her having been so delicate as a child that her 
parents felt obliged to spoil her. Study, lon, 
and sustained, has, however, improved inste 
of impairing her health. She has also been 
serving for a few months as assistant doctor in 
one of the Roman hospitals. Her patients she 
soon found loved and trusted her. Among her 
fellow students of her own sex she is exceedingly 
popular, and when she won 1,000 francs for a prize 
essay, they hailed her as regna triwmphanta 
for the sex. The dotoressa has a true womanly 
love of flowers, is an expert with her needle, 
and has an open piano in her study. She is an 
illustration, par excellence, of Goethe’s lines :— 

“Wo Starkes sich mit Mildem paaret 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang.” 
As delegate from the Associazione Femminile, 
Rome, Dr. Montessori spoke both in this section, 
and two days later on the wages of working 
women. 

After the long morning sitting a rendezvous 
at the Exhibition formed an agreeable relief. 
There the delegates received a cordial welcome 
from Herr Geh. Kommerzienrat Goldberger, 
who made a very poenee speech, and was 
gracefully thanked by the lady president of the 
Congress. The Exhibition itself, which is at 
the extreme east end of Berlin, is like a city in 
extent, covering, it is stated, more ground than 
did the eae great show. The central hall 
is of very noble design, and the gardens are 
attractive, despite the railway, which is a 
very necessary provision for uniting the 
parts of this enormous whole. In Kinder- 
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garten models and all kinds of os 
women exhibitors are well to the fovea 
Roth, one of Frau Morgenstein’s Pree: 
daughters, has a large case filled with specimens 
of wood ing and poker work from her ateli 

and school in the Litzow-Strasse. * 

An early hour on Monday found u i 
at the Rathhaus to discuss Kinder, seem 


the care and education of young c ildren ie 
first to listen to a greeting and exhortation Re 


the oldest living representative of the ear) 
workers in the Woman Movement—Countes 
Victorine von Butler-Haimhausen. Having 
already passed her oo Ma birthday, the 
aged countess might well excuse herself for not 
leaving her Bavarian home to appear in person, 
but her eloquent and stirring words 
forth like a trumpet call to action, spoken ag 
they were with refined rhetorical expression by 
the young student of laws and jurisprudence 
Fraulein Anita Augspurg. This German Portia, 
with her bright handsome face, is full of gracious. 
ness and bonhomie in social life, delightful to 
converse with, and always popular. A native 
of Bavaria, Fraulein Augspurg was, of course 
obliged to take her degree in Switzerland, and 
it is in that country she will find freedom to 
practise. 

Miss Park, of Glasgow, who spoke in English 
with much force and freedom, made an excel. 
lent impression on the large audience generally, 
who cheered enthusiastically. Miss Park's 
theme was Day Nurseries, and she described 
their origin in Scotland in 1873, when her 
mother wrote a letter to one of the Glasgow 
ene relating a grievous incident of a little 

y sacs aig to death when left at home 
alone by his mother, who was obliged to go out 
to work. On her return she found no little boy, 
but a heap of charred bones. The publication 
of this incident led to the establishment of the 
Anderston Day Nurseries in one of the poorest 
parts of the city, and subsequently in other 
towns. 

Frau Dr. Henriette Goldschmidt, of Leipzig, 
met with an ovation well deserved both for her 
courage in coming forward, despite her more 
than 70 years, to address so large a meeting, 
and for her energetic efforts in the promotion of 
the Froebel system. The closing words of her 
speech were an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
unity among all women and the cherishing of 
love for the larger family beyond the home. 

The delegate from Spain and Portugal, whose 
address had been held over from the previous 
day, Fraulein Louise Ey, of Porto, spoke in 
German, and amused her audience very much 
by her description of the extraordinary ignorance 
of her countrywomen. They had their dresses 
from Paris without in the least knowing where 
Paris is. To the question when and where 
Christ was born, the answer came, “ At the 
beginning of the present century, at Lisbon.” 
Napoleon, one of them thought, was born at 
Bethlehem. The husband possesses absolute 
authority over the wife’s property, and she 
cannot publish anything she may have written 
without his permission. 

Mademoiselle Pauline Dupont, officier d’Aca- 
démie, Paris, who spoke in her own language, 
made a very tavoursble impression. She was & 


‘striking figure in her violet velvet blouse with 


elbow sleeves, long white gloves, and stylish 
chapeau, which she was permitted to keep on 
her head—a special grace only extended to 
favoured guests, for every lady on entering was 
requested by an official of the Rathhaus to take 


‘off her hat and give up her umbrella, and the 


ladies of the committee were quite as stringent, 
for those of the audience who had eluded the 
vigilance of the male doorkeepers were reques 
from the chair to remove their head gear. Mdlle. 
Dupont holds under the French Government 
the office of Directrice de l’Ecole Professione’¢ 
des Ternes, Paris. The three objects which M ad 
Dupont sets before herself are : To free the ch re 
from presumption, jealousy, and egotism; ! 
preserve his or her originality while living © 
social harmony; and to cultivate moral as pir 
as physical hygiene. The Teachers’ Guild A 
Great Britain and Ireland was well a 
at the same sitting by Miss C. J. Dodd, of Man- 
chester. 

Emity HILt. 


(To be continued.) 
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Character Sketch. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE LONGEST 
REIGN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


= 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE YOUNG MONARCH. 


EvervBoDy who saw Queen Victoria in her girl- 
hood on the throne speaks of her gay and light- 
hearted manner. Miss Martineau, for instance, 
says: “It 80 happened that I never saw her 
when she was not laughing and talking and 
moving about.” Greville says about a year after 
her accession :— 

“Her manner is exceedingly graceful, blended 
with dignity and cordiality, a simplicity and 

-humour when she talks to people, which 
are mighty captivating. _ Itis, in fact, 
the remarkable union of naiveté, kindness, 
good nature, with propriety and dignity, which 
makes her so admirable and so endearing 
to those about her as she certainly is.” But 
he adds—“ Yet all feel the impossibility of for a 
moment losing sight of the respect which they 
owe her. She never ceases to be a Queen, but 
is always the most charming, cheerful, obliging, 
unaffected Queen in the world.” 

Lord Shaftesbury (the ‘ good Earl’’), in his 
diary, gives some pleasant peeps at the girl 
Queen :— 

“A noble ride yesterday through the park 
with Her Majesty and train. The order of the 
ride, and the arrangements at dinner, the same 
as usual; in fact the same since Her Majesty 
mounted the throne. No ride to-day; the 
Queen had a bad cold. I should be most un- 

teful did I not feel and speak of her con- 
reoerikfnt and kindness with the warmest 
affection and loyalty; from the hour she became 
Queen to the present day, I and mine have 
received one invariable succession of friendly 
and hospitable acts, bestowed with a degree of 
ease, good-humour, and considerateness, that 
would be captivating in any private person. 
She manifests a desire to make her favours as 
pleasant as they are honourable, and in most 
instances (strange to be said of a Court) she is 
successful.” 

A little later, he adds, even more warmly :— 

“Dined last night at the palace. I cannot 
but love the Queen, she is so kind and good to 
me and mine; I do love her, and will serve 
her; it is a duty and a pleasure, a duty to her 
and to God! Poor soul! she was low-spirited ; 
I do deeply feel for her. ‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.’ Oh, that she knew what 
alone makes a yoke easy, and a burden light!” 

From the first, the tact and consideration for 
the feelings of others that have since so often won 
passionate, personal love for the Queen from 
those around her were shown. Few young 
girls would have bethought them, for instance, 
of the pretty touches detailed in the following 
extract from a letter, written in 1838 to Lord 
John Russell, on the birth of his first child, by 
his sister-in-law, Miss Lyster, who was in the 
Queen’s service at the moment :— 


“T heard of it to my great joy yesterday 
afternoon ; Lord Melbourne wrote word of it to 
the Queen. His letter began by telling her this 

fore mentioning anything else. The dear 
good Queen was so kind about it; sent the 
Baroness up to me directly with the news ; and, 
when I saw the Queen, she wished me joy so 
heartily, and said how much pleasure it gave 
her to be the first to tell me of it; and she 
added, ‘It will be a little Victoria,’ and hoped 
iit were not disappointed that it was a 


“ Victoria” accordingly was the name given to 
thelittle daughter,'so prettily thus commended to 
her father’s welcoming heart by the Queen in 
her teens, 

But however gracious and noble the natural 
disposition, the situation of a child on a throne 
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must ever be one of peril—and doubtless the 
danger to a girl’s character must be greater 
than toa boy's, because to the adulation natural 
to the position is added the “ spoiling,” the half- 
real, half-insincere petting that mature men 
give a young woman whom they wish to please. 

The Prime Minister at the time of the acces- 
sion, Viscount Melbourne, was one of the most 
handsome and courtly-mannered men of his 
day. He was an elderly childless widower ; by 
no means a pattern of morality, or of earnest- 
ness and strenuous devotion to principle in public 
life. But tothe girl Queen he was a devoted, and 
as far as his lights went, a wise and careful 
guardian and friend. Fearing inconvenience to 
her from her having an ordinary private secretary, 
he deliberately consecrated his whole time and 
powers to acting in that capacity for her himself. 
He trained her to understand the position of a 
constitutional sovereign, and honourably tried 
to avoid giving her mind an unduly strong bias 
of a party character. As Greville said, Mel- 
bourne was almost like her father in his care 
and affection. 

‘*T have no doubt he is passionately fond of 
her, as he might be of his daughter if he had 
one, and the more because he is a man with the 
capacity for loving without having anything in 
the world to love. It is become his province to 
educate, instruct and form the most interesting 
mind and character in the world. . It 
is a great proof of the discretion and purity of 
his conduct and behaviour, that he is admired, 
respected and liked by the whole Court.” 

Yet the good and sweet-natured girl did not 
quite escape deterioration from the difficult posi- 
tion in which her youth was placed. Miss 
Martineau observes :— 

‘Those were the days when there was least 
dees to the loyal in seeing their Queen. At 

er accession, I was agreeably surprised at her 
appearance. The upper part of her face was 
really “pretty, and there was an ingenuous and 
serene air which seemed full of promise. At 
the end of a year the change was melancholy. 
The expression of her face was wholly altered. 
It had become bold and discontented. That 
was, it is now supposed, the least happy part 
of her life. Released from the salutary restraints 
of youth, flattered and pampered, and not yet 
having found her home, she was not like the 
same girl that she was before, nor the same 
woman that she has been since. Her mother 
had gone off the scene, and her husband had 
not come on, and in the lonely and homeless 
interval there was much cause for sorrow to 
herself and others.” 

Greville, too, observes :— 

‘In the midst of all her propriety of manner 
and conduct the young Queen begins to exhibit 
slight signs of a peremptory disposition, and it 
is impossible not to suspect that, as she gains 
confidence, and as her character begins to 
develop, she will evince a strong will of her 
own. In all trifling matters connected with 
her Court and her Palace she already enacts 
the part of Queen and mistress, as if it had 
long been familiar to her.” 

But more impressive and more touching is 
the testimony given by the Queen herself to the 
same effect later in her own life. With rare 
modesty and self-judgment, she wrote with her 
own hand the following words, to be printed 
in ‘The Early Years of the Prince Consort,” 
after his death :-— 

‘“‘Nor can the Queen now,” she writes in 
1865, “think without indignation against her- 
self of her wish to keep the Prince waiting. 
. The only excuse the Queen can make 
for herself is in the fact that the sudden change 
from the secluded life at Kensington to the 
independence of her position as Queen Regnant, 
at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage 
out of her mind. A worse school for a 
young girl, or one more detrimental to all 
natural feelings and affections, cannot well be 


reads supremely ridiculously. 


imagined than the position of a Queen at 
eighteen. 
painful experience, and she thanks God that 


none of her dear daughters are exposed to such 
danger.” 


This the Queen can state from 


These beautiful and modest words convey a 


striking impression of the girl Queen’s moral 
dangers. All the more honour is due to the fine 
nature that so soon passed through this painful 
phase of temper and returned to the self-control 
betokened by readiness for marriage and the 
speedily-proved capacity to make therein a 
happy home and private life. 


In 1889, the country was stirred by a puny 


and trivial dispute over the Queen's Ladies-in- 
Waiting, in which men so old and so serious as 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
ought to have been ashamed to engage. 
jealousy of Lord Melbourne's position and 
favour with the young Sovereign was naturally 
felt by the leaders of the Opposition ; and when 
the moment came that an adverse vote (on a 


Some 


‘“‘Jamaica Bill”) in the House of Commons 


turned out the Whigs from office, the Tories 
did not know how to use their new power of 


access to the Queen with discretion. They 


desired to replace the Queen’s Ladies-in- Waiting 
by their own lady friends. 
blame the Queen in this business, but it seems 
to the present writer that the young lady was 


It is the custom to 


quite justified in refusing to have the appoint- 
ments of her own personal attendants, the 
familiar and intimate associates of her daily life, 
made to fluctuate with the ins and outs of party 
warfare. Sir Robert Peel afterwards declared 
that he did not ever mean to take away all her 
ladies and give her strangers all around her; 
but he certainly led the Queen to suppose that 
he did mean to thus strip her of all her female 


friendships and put strangers to be around her 
in all these places: and it is highly probable 
that this is just what he did intend to do! 
any rate, the Queen “ put her foot down.” 

informed Sir Robert Peel that ‘‘ she could not 


At 
She 


consent to a course which she conceives to be 
contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to 


her feelings.” 


Sir Robert’s indignant outburst in the House 
of Commons on this decision of the Queen's 
‘To the victors 
the spoils’ was never more absurdly fought for 
as a principle than when. a great Minister of 
State, with the Commons behind him to enforce 
his will in any matter of importance on a con- 
stitutional sovereign, actually refused to attempt 
the government of the country because the wife 
of another man of a different party from himself 
was in attendance on the Queen! Her Majesty 
showed immense firmness. She wrote to 
Melbourne (who had advised her that she was 
quite right in her refusal to change her female 
attendants whenever the Ministry of the day 
should change): ‘“‘Do not fear that I was not 
calm and composed. They wanted to deprive 
me of my ladies, and I suppose they would 
deprive me next of my dressers and my 
housemaids; they wished to treat me like a 
girl, but I will show them that I am Queen of 
England !”’ 

How strong was the pressure against which 
“the Queen of England” was standing let Lord 
Shaftesbury tell. 

‘“ Peel,” he says, ‘in his interview with the - 
(Jueen, entreated her not to be precipitate, but 
calmly to consider his propositions. Three 
successive times did he see her ; and once, by her 
permission, he fetched the Duke of Wellington, 
who urged the same things, and can tell the 
same story; the final decision was then deferred 
to the Friday morning, and was, as we all know. 
‘Nothing can be more unjust than to charge 
me,’ he said, ‘ with an attempt tochange all the 
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ladies ; I should, for instance, have been reall 
sorry had Lady Lyttleton quitted Her Majesty.’” 

But the Queen maintained her principle, and 
though party wrath raged around her in conse- 
quence, she so far gained her point that through 
the rest of her life she has retained the degree 
of freedom she desired ; only those of her ladies 
holding two or three of the very highest offices 
are now, or ever have been, changed by party 
defeats and victories. 

In returning to office, because Peel refused to 
take it up without changing the Queen’s ladies, 
Lord Melbourne observed :— 

‘IT now frankly declare that I resume office 
solely because I will not abandon my Sovereign 
in a situation of difficulty and distress, when 
demands are made on her with which she ought 
not to comply, demands which are inconsistent 
with her sense of honour, and which, if ac- 
quiesced in now, would establish a precedent 
which would render her liable during the 
remainder of her reign to all the variations of 
party politics, and would make her domestic 

Aife one continued scene of discomfort and un- 
happiness.” 

These remarks appear just, and probably the 
young Queen by her firmness—her Elizabethan 
resolution — at that crisis did secure the 
comfort of her future life in that regard; but 
the Queen of a later day would have known how 
to obtain the same end without such publicity 
and such friction. Frankness of nature and 
outspoken courage like hers in her {youth have 
their drawbacks; if an end can be obtained 
without strife and turmoil by a little tact, it 
had better be so, and this the Queen soon 
learned by experience. 

But now the moment was at hand which was 
to rectify the disadvantages of her position, 
which was to supply her with an equal friend 
and counsellor to stand ever at her side, and 
enable her to substitute the placid joys of home 
for the excitement of the world’s pleasures and 
the blandishments of society’s flattery. The 
woman's heart declared itself; and, most 
happily, the Queen fell in love exactly where it 
was well she should do so. 


(To be continued.) 


WOMEN AND PEACE. 


Wirn ten millions of enlisted soldiers im- 
poverishing the nations of Europe, some Peace 
society must be developed that will hold “the 
balance of power.’’ Woman is the world’s 
mightiest non-combatant; its universal Sister 


of Charity, its white-robed Daughter of Peace. 


She has dwelt in isolation from those like-minded 
with herself, but in these later times the way is 
open for hand to join hand the world around, 
in a charmed circle of goodwill, from whose 
bright presence war’s bloody hand would beat 
a swift retreat.—Lady Henry Somerset. 


MY OWN SORROWS. 


I know you, solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours ! 

I know you, tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers ! 


The winds are sometimes sad to me ; 
The starry spaces full of fear ; 
Mine is the sorrow of the sea, 
And mine the sigh of places drear. 


Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad ; 

I have not spoken of these things, 
Save to one man and unto God. 


Macnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom, and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together.—Edmund Burke. 
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SOLICITUDES : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Lire at Restingham was not altogether blissful, 
though Bertha’s cares were very far from the 
same as Elfie’s. To her the trouble was not 
goi out too much, and wearing uncomfortably 

e dresses, and giving large parties while her 
health was weak. The 4 trouble of Bertha’s 
life was how to make both ends meet in her 
household, and she soon came to feel this so 
heavy a brrden that it pressed like an un- 
sensi Wen on her spirits. 

Be eee pale herself slaps ot ag on 
econo: cookery, the beginning of w was 
advice to the sclivteota of the hones to go to 
market herself. Bertha tried to do this, for she 
knew that she must economise in every possible 
way; and it took her months to discover that 
the excellent little book was not altogether 
practical upon this Bape, She went through 
many trials before she at last discovered that 
the plan which looks most extravagant—that, 
namely, of desks with the better class of 
tradespeople, and ene them call for orders 
and send home the goods—is really, all things 
being taken into account, the best for the mis- 
tress of a middle-class household, at all events, 
inatown. Her ne in this matter may 
as well be briefly told. 

In the first few months of her married life 
Mrs. Wynter might have been seen, each morn- 
ing, wrapped in her plainest mantle, but still 
one too good to be spoiled by the risk of butter- 
man’s and butcher’s and greengrocer’s shops, 
travelling to market. 

She takes a walk of half a mile to one of the 
larger marketing streets of the town. Here 
she passes along, looking at all the butchers, 
till one strikes her as having a particularly 
clean and fresh appearance, and she enters. 

Fresh and clean it may be, but Mrs. Wynter 
is sensitive, and the odour of the shop makes 
her feel almost faint, and as though she would 
not want to eat any meat for months to come. 
This is not pleasant, but it will wear off with 
use, and is the sort of thing that should be 
fought against if there be any substantial 
benefit dependent upon conquering the nervous 
sensibility. 

The man looks at her, and, seeing a chance 
customer, he brings her the nicest leg of mutton 
that his shop contains, in order to try to secure 
her future custom. But is it the best that he 
brought home from market this morning? Not 
at all. His best joints are gone—not actually 
out of the shop, all of them, but at least to the 
side cag att “a to his regular 
customers. Mrs. Black pays him about £100 
annually for the meat for her large household, 
and he cannot afford to risk that custom by 
sending any but his best joints there. 
Mrs. Stoner has a small family, but 
she is a regular customer, and a good 
housekeeper—if her meat has an undue 
proportion of bone or of fat, or is an 
ounce under the weight written in her book, 
back comes the boy with the meat, and it must 
be changed. Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Grey, 


‘and Miss Thrupp, and fifty more, have been 


daily customers for so many years. He can 
count on their orders; he knows how much 
their bills will average; and so great an advan- 
tage is this to him that he values their custom, 
and would rather serve them well, and satisfy 
them, than he would any chance-purchaser 
whatever. The choicest joints, therefore, 
selected by the butcher’s experienced eye are 
put aside for his regular customers, and no 
carefulness in selecting from amongst what are 
left will give the chance-comer any advantage 
over those who are served with the tradesman’s 
best judgment. ; 

Having purchased her joint, Mrs. Wynter 
watches the man juggle rapidly with half a 
dozen tiny weights, and then she is required to 
pay for seven pounds thirteen ounces, at eleven- 
pence halfpenny per pound. The instant 
caleulation of this abstruse problem is too much 
for Bertha—she pays what she is asked, and 
thinks it out at leisure. If she finds that the 
man has made a mistake of a few pence, or if 
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she discovers when she weighs the meat in her 
own scales at home that it is some ounces legs 
than she has paid for, ghe has no help for it, 
She cannot go back and enter into a dispute 
about her pence or her ounces. But, jf her book 
had come home with the joint, nothing coulg 
have been simpler than her course in checking 
the man. She could have then weighed the 
meat in her kitchen scales, and seen that the 
actual weight corresponded with what was down 
in the book; and then, on receiving the weekly 
account, she could have taken a whole day to 
look it over and calculate it, paying the next 
morning. 

After choosing and paying for her joe Mrs. 
Wynter has to ask the man to send it home, 
and to find that she cannot get it until the 
regular customers have been attended to, unless 
she chances to have come in just before the boy 
sets out in his cart for her neighbourhood. 

But, if she has this difficulty about her meat, 
it is nothing compared to the trouble of buying 
things herself at the greengrocer’s, and the 
and ution merchant's, and the oil-shop, and the 
fishmonger’s, and asking these tradespeople all 
to send on a special journey to her house with 
the articles. 

If she had been a woman of the working class, 
who could only buy in very small quantities, 
and could c home all her purchases in a big 
marketing basket, the advice to go to market 
herself would have been good enough; but to 

to look at the things in the shops before 
Paginy them, and then to have them sent home, 
isan attempt to combine the two methods of 
purchasing, which, like the proverbial sitting on 
two stools, cannot be successful in its results. 

Although Bertha could not help soon coming 

to suspect that she got no great advantage from 
her daily tramps, while she knew that she 
endured a good deal of unpleasantness, still she 
took it as part of her lot, and persevered with 
all except the butterman and the baker, whom 
she was soon induced to allow to call periodi- 
cally for their orders. 
One wretched, blowing, snowy day in January , 
Dr. Wynter came in from his first round to his 
most urgent cases, about eleven o’clock. From 
that hour till one he was in his consulting room, 
making his second round of visits in the after- 
noon. He came in cold and damp, and went to 
his bedroom to change some of his clothes 
before sitting down. 

The first object that met his keenly observant 
eye was one of his wife’s skirts, heavy with the 
wet that saturated it to half its depth. It lay 
as Bertha had left it. She had asked Mrs. 
Cartwright to put it to dry at the fire, but 
the servant had not yet removed it from the 
bedroom. ae 

There was no danger that Dr. Wynter’s wife 
would not be helped by her husband to take care 
of herself. It was not merely that he had pro- 
fesaion knowledge of what her health demanded, 


but he had also a tender heart and an unselfish 


affection for the brave woman who loved him, 
which would have supplied him with an instinct 
to care for her if he had not had knowledge. 
He went down and opened the door of the little 
dining-room, in which Bertha spent the day 
generally. . 

“My darling, where have you been? he 
cried, as he saw her sitting close to the fire, 
wrapped in a shawl, and looking very weary. | 

‘““T have been out to market, John dear, 
she said. rs 

“ How could you go out on such a day ? 

“T had to go, dear, to order the dinner. 

“Hang the dinner!” said Dr. Wynter, 
energetically. “I would far rather we h ‘ 
bread and cheese than have you out in suc 
weather.”’ ; 

“Tt won’t hurt me,” said Bertha, depre- 
catingly. 

“Leb me feel your feet!” demanded be 
doctor ; and he went down on one knee for tha 
purpose. ‘Of course, they are as cold as 
icicles!” 

“T generally do have cold feet,” said Basins 
smiling into his serious face, but very ney 
yielding up her foot to have the slipper bear 
and the uncomfortable member gently chate 
by the kind, strong hands. ess 

‘Yes, and that is the very reason why he 
are to be taken extra care of, as regards getting 
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_ 
chilled. Habitually cold feet argue a certain 
weakness of circulatory power, which often 

with great nervous vitality and energy. 
hen there is that state, there is always a 
tendency to congestion. That big word, my 
darling, simply means stagnation of the vital 
fluid in some one part; an , if it is not cured, it 
quickly goes on to be inflammation.” 

“ Now, by all these horrors, you mean nothing 
worse than chilblains, and I never have chil- 
blains,” said the patient, with a lofty air of 
guperiority. 

J don’t mean chilblains. The human system 
is not unlike the old saying about a chain - it is 
no stronger than its weakest link.” 

“That is true, of course, as regards the 

“Tt is as much so about the body. One who 
is strong will be able to resist all depressing and 
lowering influences for a very longtime. But 
in everyone there is some one organ or part 
which has a tendency—sometimes inherited, 


sometimes coming through the course of life of 


the person—to morbid action, and it is that 

which gives way. So the selfsame 
exposure to cold and wet may give one person 
bronchitis and another erysipelas, and may be 
the beginning of consumption in another, while 
somebody else, being strong and vigorous, may 
not suffer at all, or only have a slight alteration 
in the health for a few hours, so slight that he 


does not even notice it, though it makes him 


less comfortable than he would have been 

without it.” 

re how about yourself, John? What 

out? 
“ Yes, darling, but I have not got very wet. 


I have had on thick boots, and high tops to 
them, and a long, impenetrable overcoat. I 
was very slightly wetted, and I have changed 


my things. 
‘6 So have I.” 
“Yes, precisely; seeing your wet things is 


what has made me so anxious about you. I 
don’t like to think of you carrying about the 
enormous weight of those wet skirts, let alone 


the mischief of getting wet.” 
“IT am one of the strong ple, John,” 
smiled Bertha. ‘Things don’t hurt me.” 


“You are strong, darling; but you are not so 
now as in your normal state. What you 
may do with impunity at other times you must 


stro 


not attempt now, for my sake.” 

“Well, my dear doctor, in your double 
capacity, I am in your hands pretty completely. 
Still, I wonder to hear you talk as though one 
was to be considered an invalid.” 

“I do not intend to convey such an idea. 
All that I mean is that at one and the same 
time your health becomes of more importance, 
and an additional risk of illness comes in. You 
must remember, dearie, that there is a great 
revolution in the constitution. If this be 
happily carried through, it often greatly im- 
proves the general health; but a great vital 
change is taking place, shocks and exertions 
which would be unheeded in the ordinary state 
may be just enough to unhinge the health when 
the system is already disturbed from its 
ordinary balance.” 

‘Yes, I understand.” 

‘However, darling, I do not say that the 
ordinary routine of life must be changed; to do 
that is only to intensify the risk from the altera- 
tion in the vital currents, so to speak.” 

“Then what are you advising me to do?” 

“To go on with your daily life as quietly, and 
as far without worry, as you can. But avoid all 
strong exertions and all unnecessary exposures. 
In every case there is—no sort’ of absolute 
danger—but a‘ weak link,’ as we were saying just 
now, and you must not overstrain it.” 

I don’t, you know.” 

‘Do I know that? We are talking now 
because you have been doing it.” 

_, . Well, I promise not in future to go out when 
it rains. But where is the special danger to me 
in doing this at present?” 

‘Partly in the greater general susceptibility 
of the system, but more especially in a tendency 

0 congestion. Then you promise me that you 
.will'send Mrs. Cartwright out on your errands?” 


i Yes.f'Tut, John dear, how about the | 
ousandsfof women who have nobody to send ; 


go wrong with you, for you have been 
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who must go to work in mills, or even washing 


and cleaning, all the time?” 
‘‘In the case of women of arenes health in 


the working classes, darling, though I do not 


deny for a moment that, poor things, they often 
have to sadly overwork; still, they can do 
without mischief what would be death to 
women like you.” 
“T don’t quite see that. Why should I 
ph myself to be made of more delicate 
than a poor woman ?” 


“ Simpl ause you are, my pet.” 
“But how? Are we not both flesh and 
blood ?”’ 


‘Yes, and nerves. But they are not quite 
the same thing in you and them. From their 
childhood they are trained to bodily hardships 
and exertions that you never knew; and, on 
the other hand, you have had nervous develop- 
ments that they have been without. You are 
more refined, more sensitive; things will do 
you a mischief which will not affect them, 
simply because your nerves, through your 
education and the course of your life, are more 
delicate.” 

“Then I should have been better off if I 
had been brought up as a girl of the working 
class ?"’ 

‘Would you? But where, then, would be 
all that makes you what you are, the sweetest 
and most graceful and most refined of ladies ? ”’ 

“Am I any the better or happier for what I 
have ie - 

“That is a metaphysical inquiry, my darling, 
not a medical one. What do you think ? Only 
remember that if you had the advantages, say, 
of being a savage woman in the wild woods, 
with no nerves to _ of, you would have to 

ive up all the benefits of civilisation with the 

rawbacks of them. I must go to my work, 
dearest, and you shall tell me to-night what you 
think on the point.” 

Left alone, Bertha got down her Tennyson, 
and reflectively read ugh ‘“‘ Locksley Hall.” 
Before she came to the end of the stanzas, so 
— with thought and meaning, she had 
made up her mind. 

‘“ But I count the gray barbarian lower than 
the Christian child. : 
“T to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our 
lorious gains ; . 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 
with lower pains. 


‘Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 


“Yes, I would rather be fit to be John’s wife, 
and to share his life and his knowledge, as far as 
I can,” she said, ‘‘ than the squaw of a Red 
Indian, or even the strong wife of an unculti- 
vated labourer, though I had less to suffer, and 
possessed more weed to do all that I want to 
do. I suppose life is hard, in some way, to 
everybody, and all one can do is to match one’s 
powers to one’s circumstances as wisely as one 
can discover how to do.” 

So, from that day, Bertha began more 
frequently to help in the cooking and the 
lighter domestic work, and Mrs. Cartwright 
went out for her mistress when the weather was 
bad or Mrs. Wynter weary. 


(To be continued.) 


A WOMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


“THERE is a distinct need for a medium of 
communication between all our workers, and an 
ambassador of our faith and principles which 
may create and crystallise sentiment for our 
cause in fresh minds. 

“In all our efforts to promote a higher 
standard of living and thinking, we women 
need a Press of our own, from which we can 
send forth leaves for the helping of one another ; 
a Press by which we can make ourselves felt in 
the discussion of matters pertaining to the 
betterment of society ; a Press of our own that 
we may be untrammelled in the consideration of 
any and all questions of reform of church or 
State, and where we can discuss economic 


questions from the standpoint of women; and 


| then, freely exchanging our views amongst our- 
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selves, we shall become fitted to fill up and 
round out our social and domestic life. We 
need such a paper, also, to reach a Bera hand 
as women to our sisters, who some of them sit 
in darkness, and for whose lack of light we 
ourselves shall yet suffer more or less, however 
we may say ‘Am I my sister's keeper?’ 


“The question as to which goes before, the 


supply or the demand, is not quite patent, as at 
first it a 
other. 
we need it we can get it, and will use it to create 
sentiment along the lines we have chosen, but if 
some of us do not know that we need it, perhaps 
we can be convinced and led to see the value, 
and therefore come to desire the printed 

for our own and others’ instruction and growth. 


to be; for either may create the 
ow as to our literature, if we know 


“The spoken and the written word are the 


means by which we must reach the judgment 
and convince the Lege 

expensive, and well adapted to enter into every 
recess of society, is the one I wish to emphasise 
just now. 


The latter being less 


“Great patience and tact are necessary to 


reach the indifferent and unawakened, yet they 


must be reached. We grow stronger ourselves 


as we keep informed, and we laproxe the relish 
os certain kinds of mental food 
on. 


y careful selec- 
Can we not create by proper ma 


ment such an appetite for literature for 
thoughtful women as to ensure a mental growth 
with a demand for more on the part of those 


who now lack the taste? Our business is to 
change public opinion; when we get a majority 
to see as we do we c our measures. Do we 
push our paper into households and thus 
get a hearing for our cause ? 

‘While there are so many open doors to 
enter, preventive, educational, evan; elistic, and 
while there exists such a need of finer and 
purer ch ter in society, Church and State, 
women will be recreant to their opportunity if 
they do not raise a high standard and from a 
press of their own make their efforts tell.’ 
CAROLINE EpGErton, in the Organiser, Indiana. 


‘‘ Because of the want of information upon 
current topics directly concerning women in the 
ordinary newspapers, it is essential that some 
medium should exist to transmit news, not 
only concerning those domestic and personal 


matters which form so large a part of the 


business of a woman’s life, but concerning 
women in the public world, concerning education, 
concerning the direct and indirect changes in 


the laws relating to women and their children, 


concerning the new discoveries connected with 
the physical laws by which mankind lives, and 
concerning the work and doings of women 
themselves. The Woman’s SicNAL may be said 
to be, in this strict meaning, the ONLY WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL.” —MRs. JERROLD, in the H: umanitarian 
for September, 1896. 


This being the first number of the second 
year of work by the present editor appears to 
offer an opportunity to ask our readers’ atten- 
tion to the above observations, and to beg their 
kind help in extending the knowledge of the 
SIGNAL's existence amongst their friends, or by 
undertaking house-to-house distribution of back 
numbers (for which purposes specimen bundles 
would be gladly given free from this office), or by 
introducing it to members of societies, placing 
it in public reading-rooms, «Kc. The circulation 
of the Woman’s SiGNaL ought to be pOUBLED 
without delay in order to ensure its continuance 
on its present basis, and the very fact that it is 
an advocate of social improvement causes its 
progress in some respects to be hampered and 
injured—a fact that necessitates an appeal for 
more assistance to give it publicity on the part 
of those who are in favour of its tone. Ladies 
who begin to read it enjoy it and continue to 
take it. The needed aid is to get more to begin 
to read it. Please try to help in this direction. 

Any newsagent will get it weekly without any 
trouble, though many will not keep it for casual 
sale. Therefore, please ask your friends to 
order it to be got for them regularly for even a 
few weeks. 
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SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tue object of the Societ; 
Parliamentary Franchise 


men, 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELt Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss Gertrupe Stewart, Secretary, Central 
on Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 
The Monthly Report of this Socer now 
ublished in the Woman’s SienaL, which will 
sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


LECTURING CAMPAIGN FUND. 

The following donations have been received 
since last month’s report :— 

£s. d. 

Mrs. Conybeare Craven 110 

The following speakers are willing to address 

meetings on Woman's Suffrage. Applications 

for speakers should be made to the Secretary :— 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos, 5c, Oxford and Cambridge 

’ Mansions, N.W. Expenses. 

Mrs. Auld, 15, Queen-street, Cheapside. Fee 
and expenses. 

Miss Balgarnie, Glenthorn, Muswell Hill, N. 
Fee, £1 1s. in London; £2 2s. in country, 
and expenses. 

Mrs. Brownlow, 30 Theobalds-road, W.C. Fee, 
£1 1s. and expenses. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke, 87, Westbourne-terrace, 
W. Large meetings in London or 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Conybeare Craven, 144, Ashley-gardens, 
S.W. After Christmas. 

Miss I. O. Ford, Adel Grange, Leeds. 

Mrs. E. O. Fordham, Odsey House, Ashwell, 
near Baldock. 

- Miss Alison Garland, 11, Leigham-terrace, Ply- 
mouth. Fee, £1 1s. and expenses; Lon- 
don afternoon meetings, 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Haweis, Queen’s House, Cheyne-walk, 
S.W. Expenses. 

Mrs. Amie Hicks, 3, Wilmot-place, Camden 

~ Town. Fee, £1 1s. for country; 10s. 6d. 
London, and expenses. 

Mrs. John Hullah, 14, Palace Garden Mansions, 
The Mall, Kensington. 

Mrs. Leeds, Tower House, Birdhurst Rise, 
Croydon. Expenses. 

Mrs. Mallet, 182, Cromwell-road, S.W. £1 1s. 
and expenses, as near London as possible. 

Walter S. B. McLaren, Esq., The Nook, Maiden- 
head. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Editor the Woman’s 
Sicnat, 30, Maiden-lane, Covent Garden. 
Large meetings in London or neighbour- 

hood. Expenses. 
Mrs. Montefiore, Eldon-lodge, Lindfield, Sussex. 
Mrs. Morgan Browne, 46, Ridgmount-gardens, 
W.C. Expenses. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 24, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
§.W. Large meetings in London or neigh- 
bourhood after Christmas. 


Miss Enid Stacey, 18, Cotham-road, Bristcl 


£1 1s. and expenses. 


‘—MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 


is to obtain the 
or Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
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Mrs. Stopes, 81, Torrington-square, W.C. 
£1 1s. Country, expenses. London, after- 
noon meetings, 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack, 10, Woburn-square. 


penses. 

Mrs. Cotterell Tupp, 17, Devonshire-terrace, 
W. London or neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Gwyneth Vaughan, Clwtybout, Carnarvon. 
£1 1s. and expenses. 

Miss Whitehead, 10, Montagu-street, Montagu- 
square. oe. 

Mrs. Frances Warner, 5, Prince of Wales- 
terrace, Kensington. Expenses. 


Ex- 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 
MEETING AT THE MUSEUM, LIVERPOOL. 
The British Association Congress, held this year 
at Liv 1, came to a close on Wednesday 
last, and, at the conclusion of the sectional 
lectures, a meeting was held in the Picton Hall, 
under the joint auspices of the Liverpool and 
Birkenhead Women’s Suffrage Societies. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Examiner of Schools for the London College of 
Preceptors, and an interesting address was 
given by Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 
Mrs. Stopes said the question which ey had 
met to discuss was one of far greater import- 
ance than any that had been brought before the 
British Association—greater, indeed, than all 
put together. (Hear, hear, and applause.) The 
ec of the enfranchisement of women was 
e greatest question before the world. Against 
their enfranchisement she had heard man 
objections, but no real arguments. Aut 
arguments against it she would classify as 
either selfishness, sentimentality, or ignorance 
of the question. All logic, right, and justice 
and every argument of common sense came, 
however, to women’s aid. The first and main 
reason why women should be enfranchised lay 
in the nutshell of “It is just.” (Hear, hear.) 
It was only just that women who had political 
responsibilities should also acquire political 
privileges. It was not just that they should be 
taxed and yet have no power to vote; that they 
who were forced to obey the laws should have 
no voice in making them. Ne i At it was, 
women had the greatest difficulty in getting 
their claims properly considered by Parliament. 
Many men, especially young ones, said they 
were quite able to look after women’s interests, 
but it was not so. (Hear, hear.) Some of the 


laws which at present affected women were 


a disgrace to the civilised world. So far as the 
franchise was concerned, women were classified 
with infants at law, aliens, paupers, lunatics, 
and criminals. Surely it was unjust to classify 
them in so uncomfortable acategory. (Laughter 
and applause.) If, as was confidently asserted, 
men were stronger than women, why should 
they require the protection of the law in a 

eater dectee than women? (Hear, hear.) Mrs. 

topes went on to deal with the position 
occupied by women in earlier times, and gave 
an interesting historical account of their position 
at various periods, from which she concluded 
that women were never at a lower level in 
relation to their brothers than in 1868. In that 
year it was legally laid down that women could 
not vote, because they never had a vote. In 
conclusion, Mrs. Stopes said that if once women 
had something to stand on they could move the 
world. That something was their vote. (Hear, 
hear, and 6! singe . 

After a short discussion, in which Mr. J. 
Brough, LL.D., professor of logic and _ philo- 
sophy at Aberystwith University College, 
expressed his entire sympathy with the move- 
ment, the following resolution was moved by 
Miss Mellor (secretary of the Birkenhead and 
Wirral Suffrage Society)—‘‘That the Parlia- 
mentary franchise is a matter of pressin 
importance to women, and should be cranked 
to them on the same terms as it is or may be 
granted to men.” 

This was seconded by Miss Dismore. 

Mr. W. C. Clothier moved an amendment— 
‘‘That the franchise being granted to ladies 
would not lead to the domestic peace of house- 
holds.” This was seconded, but only five— 
all men—voted for it, and the original motion 
was then put and carried. 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Stopes closed the 
proceedings. 
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Apologies and; expressions of regret at bej 
unable to attend were received from Sir Edw 
Russell, Mrs. Alfred Booth, Mrs. Drysdale M 
Dodds, J.P., the Rev. William Watson, anj 
others. Mrs. Allan Bright, the energetic. hon 
cosanigear'/ - the ere Suffrage Association, 
was, unfortunately, also prevented attendin, 
through illness. ‘ : mmaidiig 


AUSTRALASIA. 
MELBourRNE, Sept. 11th, 


A Bill has been introduced by the Victorian 
Ministry to amend the Constitution of the 
colony. It proposes to abolish plural voting, to 
introduce female suffrage and the principle of 
‘‘one adult one vote,” and to abolish the rate. 
payers’ electoral roll, thus compelling all voters 
to take up their electoral rights. The provisions 
of the Bill are confined to the Legislative 
Assembly, the Legislative Council not bei 
affected. No reduction in the muinthee a 
members of the Legislative Assembly is pro. 
posed, although the majority returned at the 
general election is pledged thereto. 


THE EFFECT OF 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
UPON WOMEN. 


By May Wricut SEwALt. 


THE discussion of the above topic must be in 
large measure along the lines of prophecy or 
along those of reasoning by analogy. If the 
former is somewhat dangerous, the “latter, ever 
since Butler’s use of it, has been accepted as 
sound. Women now have Suffrage in a few 
places, but the period for which they have been 
subjected to this influence is too brief to afford 
us much historical basis for its study, for in no 
instance has a generation of wcmen grown u 
under the influence of the consciousness that eac 
one counted as a unit on election day upon any 
question. 

There is, however, a question very nearly 
related to this, namely, the effect upon women of 
striving to obtain Woman Suffrage. Evidence 
abounds on every side that this influence has 
been good, not only upon the women who have 

articipated personally in the active struggle, 
an upon the generation of women to which 
these advocates of political liberty belong. 

The mind must unconsciously expand or shrink 
to the size of the subjects which it habitually 
contemplates. The claim for Woman Suffrage 
upon large fundamental principles cannot be 
urged without an effort to appreciate such 
principles in their abstract significance and in 
their application to human society. 

I think it would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to bring our older Women’s Suffrage 
advocates—those even of merely the last two 
decades—into a company of an equal number 
of other women of good birth, of good ability, 
of good educational privileges, who had never 
studied or considered at all problems of govern- 
ment or the duties of citizenship. Into this 
company I should like to bring an equal number 
of men and women entirely unacquainted with 
the Suffrage movement or with the women who 
have participated in it. : 

To this company of observers I should like to 
assign the task of selecting the women whose 
conversation betrayed breadth of view, depth of 
thought, clearness of perception, whose coun: 
tenances and manners indicated intellectual 
dignity and moral sublimity. It is my convic: 
tion that such a company of observers woul 
find the qualities for which they were seeking 
in the advocates of Woman Suffrage. 

My own view upon this subject might not be 
impartial. I am sure that we of the younger 
generation of advocates for political equality, 
regardless of sex, have found ample compensa 
tion for every sacrifice that we have made » 
our work in the acquaintance it has brought us 
with women whose minds have been enlarge@, 
ennobled and ripened by the consideration, 
impersonal issues, by the consideration and dis- 
cussion of great principles. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S 
EFFORT FOR THE ARME- 
NIAN REFUGEES. 


(Letter from Miss WILLARD.) 


Marseilles, September 27th, 1896. 

Dear Mrs. Fenwick Miller,—I am here with 
Lady Henry trying to help the refugees; we 
pave two or three hundred in the refuge that we 
opened directly on our arrival; the distress is 

reat ; we have been with them nearly all day. 
They have stood around us in a group, one 
tting forward a foot to show us that stockings 
or shoes were needed, a man opening his jacket 
to show that he had no shirt, a woman putting 
her hand on her mouth to show she had not 
eaten, a little child reaching out its hand for a 
comb, and its tangled locks showing it had not 
geen one for an interminable time. 

It looked curious enough (and so good) to see 
Lady Henry standing up in the midst and 
measuring off the number of Pag ae necessary to 
make a woman’s dress, while I dealt out the 
thread and needles wherewith to sew it. Then 
the men said if we would give them some of 
that same cloth they could make themselves 
shirts, 80 we measured off material for them 
too, and for the first time their sad faces 
brightened, and as we left there was no end of 
smiling, laughter and chatter in the great dreary 
rooms cf the big hospital wing given us without 
rent by the city authorities. 

One dear woman said in her soft Armenian, 
which was translated to us by a kind Armenian 
who has lived here many years, and has been 
delighted to help us, ‘‘ When we lived on our 
farm at home we always gave shelter and food 
to strangers ; we were brought up to feel that 
we must never take any money from them 
because they were friendless, and so it is here,” 
she continued, with a bright smile. Dear 
innocent! How I wished it had been true ! Some 
day it will be. 

Ever yours with tender affection, 

Frances E. WILLARD. 


‘‘“WOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
AR ENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
. LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman's SicnaL Office up to Tuesday, 
September 29th :— 


Mrs. John Davidson, Dunira, Bearsden, N.B.__... £20 


Portsmouth Women’s Liberal Association, per 
Miss E. C. Whiting (Hon. Sec ) 


Southsea (Portsmouth), Women's Liberal Associa- 
tion, per Miss E. C. Whiting ... 9. su 
Mrs, Mary Cannell, 40 Duke-street, Douglas, Isle 
of Man ... ‘ “< sis a6 ae OG 
Mrs, Southall, 73. Wellington-road, Edgtaston ... 
Miss Isabel Southall, 78, Wellington-road, 


oa wo 


Edgbaston xe 
N. U. and Friends, Chester ae ey 
Miss Florence Fawcett, 1 Trinity-street, Southwold 
Miss Lilian Fawcett, 1, Trinity-street, Southwold 
Mrs. M. C. Midgley, Llys Tlewelyn, Penmaenmawr 


Mrs. David Richardson, The Gables, Elswick-road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... #2 


Mrs. A, Adams, Shi 

Chester ... x se oo eee 3 
“Lehrerin” .., ae see ae 
Mrs. Criddle, Fairmead, Exeter, 


Mrs, ; Ake 
~ pre ie = Dulwich-grove, 8.E. ... 


T.A W.,Leeds ... es as 
E.C., Sutton-on-Hull, Yorks... 
E. A. B., utton-on-Hull, Yorks 
C.B. B , Sutton-on-Hull, Yorks 


tt pet 


iverpool-road, 


_ 
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Total: si. cs, cee Ree £47 
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Further contributions are earnestly requested. 


Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss ? 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
TUITION BY LETTER. 


Once more the prospectus of St. George’s Oral 
and Correspondence Classes, Edinburgh, has 
reached us, and we have pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to the advantages 
offered to all who may desire trained help in 
their home studies. Almost every conceivable 


taste appears to have been taken into considera- 
tion by the St. George’s Committee in the 


drawing oB of their prospectuses for the ensuing 
needs of 
grammar 


session. From the most preliminar 
the young student of arithmetic an 
up to the advanced stage of. *--- working on 
University lines in mathematics, classics, 

hilosophy, science, &c., provision is here made. 

he most solitarily situated persons in the wilds 
of our own highlands and islands, or in 


retired homes in other country districts 


of the United Kingdom, need not now 
despair of making good progress in their 
studies. By means of the blessed post instruc- 
tion is brought to the door of everyone, 


and with a little persevering effort those living 


far from the centres of education may find them- 
selves on an equality in knowledge with their 
city-bred friends. The amount of pleasure and 
rofit that has been spread throughout the 
ength and breadth of our land by means of 
these St. George’s and other similar corre- 
spondence classes is great. The various com- 
mittees for their organisation can report of 
numerous letters received from distant students 
telling of the stimulus they have found in the 
arrival of the fortnightly questions received 
and yet more of the help and encouragement 
conveyed to them by the return of their 
answers, corrected carefully by the various 
tutors, appended to which are often to 
be found useful suggestions as to their 
future mode of work. We would specially 

int out the tempting programme now issued 


in connection with the class for the study of the 


History of Art. We can conceive of no more 
delightful introduction to a knowledge of what 
is beautiful in Art than the careful reading 
under skilled direction of the illustrated books 
recommended in this class. Such a course of 
reading is a fitting preparation for future visits 
to the collection of Art treasures to be found in 
our own National Galleries, as well as in those 
of the Continent. Full information as to all 
these classes may be obtained from the secretary 
of St. George’s Classes, 5, Melville-street, 
Edinburgh. 


LECTURES TO WOMEN. 


Dr. SaRAH ANDERSON Brown is giving a series 
of lectures in the Congregational Church, 
Maidenhead, on health subjects, including 
sanitation and ventilation, feeding and nursing 
of infants, clothing and care of children; diet, 
cooking and eating; common ailments and 
accidents; home nursing; mothers and babies ; 
the house we live in, and how it is built. The 
first of the above was delivered on Monday, 
September 21st, to an appreciative audience of 
women gathered from mothers’ meetings and 
the working classes generally. Dr. Anderson 
Brown won the hearts of her hearers by the 
genial way in which she pressed her homel 

advice, and by her simple illustrations whic 

emphasized the reason why the advice should 
be taken. 

Tea was served at the close of the meeting 
in a schoolroom adjoining ; a pleasant arrange- 
ment, as over the teacups the different points 
of the address were happily discussed. 

It is interesting to know that these lectures 
for the bettering of the homes of the working 
classes are due to the generosity of J. N. 
Thompson, Esq., of Maidenhead, who believes 
that a cleanly, healthy, well-ordered home is 
one of the best factors for winning the working 
man from the public-house. 


— eS 


MRS. BUTLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Mrs. JosEPHINE Butler has_ written her 
‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of a Great Crusade,” 
namely, that on behalf of social purity. It will 
be } ublished in a week or sc. 
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MISS A. SLACK IN AMERICA. 
Miss AoGNnes Stack, hon. secretary of the 
B.W.T.A., and of the World’s Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, is having a most 
successful tour in the United States. During 
the last few weeks she has preached to lar 
congregations in the Methodist churches of the 
cities of Buffalo, Syracuse and Utica (New York), 
and has addressed temperance meetings in 
several other cities. Miss Slack has received 
through the Rev. Dr. Kenyon, president of the 
Methodist Conference Temperance Association, 
an invitation to speak at the annual temperance 
meeting of the Central Methodist Conference, 
to be held at Towanda (Pennsylvania), on 
October 9th. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ OAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Bixpence insertion for the first 
twelve — and one penny for each further four 
words; four ions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week’s issue. We reserve the right to reless 
advertisement without giving a reason. 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope 3 
Close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more, 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman's SIGNAL 


and post. We 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direc Postcards will not be 


forwarded. 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Peyment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or a val must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 


cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A. 214. WPATERIAL for nice autumn dresses, 

not pure wool but good wearing mixture, grey 
small check, only 6d. yard, single wide width ; worth double ; 
pattern sent free. 


A. 215, FrEATHERS black tips, several, three 
for a shilling, and 2d. postage. 


A. 216. CORSETS, very handsome, Paris made, 
pink silk; never worn, cost £8 3s., price 165s. 
No approval. Waist 30inches. 


A. 217. MANTLE, suit elderly lady for autumn 

wear, black brocad«d woollen and silk velvet 
mixed, very handsome and little worn, Dolman s'eeves, 
only 12s. 6d. 


A. 220. BLACK LACE COLLARETTE, worth 
qs. Gd., accept 2s. 6d. Approval, new. Black 
Veil, 6d., worth 2s, 11d. 


TS 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 110. W Ibpow Lady, abstainer, seeks position 


of trust, as housekeeper, companion, etc. 
Salary. 


—_—_—— 
F, 111. YOUNG LADY, 25, wishes Engage- 

ment, in or near London, a8 Amanuensis, or 
Has had secretarial experience ; 
and house hold matters; references. 


Companion to Lady. 
knowledge of children 
Salary, £35—£40. 


SE ———— 


Wanted. 
W. 124. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


W.125. WANTED, fur-lined cloak, good con- 
dition, for lady medium height and stout. 


EY 


Miecellanecus. 


E, 129. [»valid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs marked from 
14d. per letter; tea-tray, sideboard and toilet cloths, 
@’oyleys, cushion slips. antimacassars, &c.; ladies’ morning 
aprons, children’s overalls, pinafores. Approval. 
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A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 
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Corresponding Editors—Tus Lapy Henry 
Somzrset and Miss Frances E. WIntarp. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THe Woman’s Siena will be sent post paid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 


12 months eee 6s. 6d. 
6 or 8s. 8d. 
8 ” 1s. 8d. 


Or cam be had to order, One Penny weekly, 
trom any Newsagent in the United Kingdom ; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith's Railway Bookstalis. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 


By MagrsHatt ann Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


THE VACCINATION 
QUESTION. 


In the nature of the case every mother 
dislikes to have her baby vaccinated. We 
all know that though the pain of the opera- 
tion may be but trifling, there is a great 
deal of suffering before our poor little mites 
for some weeks afterwards, and that in a 
great many cases the pain will be accom- 
panied by more or less fever and disturb- 
ance of the constitution. If, therefore, the 
benefit of vaccination in preventing small- 
pox cannot be made quite clear, the practice 
has the maternal instincts against it; but 
if, on the other hand, it is an undoubted 
and unquestionable protection from small- 
pox, then it has ‘commonsense and true 
motherly wisdom in its favour. 

Since the centenary of the discovery of 
vaccination by Jenner has just passed, it 
would appear that there is abundant time 
for evidence to have accumulated so as to 
place the value of vaccination beyond 
dispute. Instead of this, however, we find 
issued in this centenary year of the practice 
the report of a Royal Commission, which 
has been sitting for some years past at 
intervals to consider whether or no vaccina- 


justify the continuance of the compulsory 
laws under which we have now lived during 
several generations. This Commission was 
appointed in consequence of a gradually 
growing body of public opinion—whether 
right or wrong—to the effect that vaccina- 
tion imperfectly or not at all protects 
against small-pox, and, at the same time, 
is extremely likely to induce other diseases, 
or unhealthy states, which are more dis- 
advantageous than a healthy person's 
liability to catch small-pox. 

No person accustomed to read history, 
or the lighter memoirs of past times, such 
as, for instance, the Letters of Madame de 
Sevigné, could fail to be aware that small- 
pox was, in preceding centuries, immensely 
more common than it is now. Whereas it 
is quite an unusual circumstance for any 
person of note nowadays to die of small- 
pox, or to be laid up with it, we find in 
those old memoirs constant mentions of 
the disease in that connection. Mortality 
returns were by no means closely kept in 
those days, so that an exact comparison is 
not possible, but there can be no shadow 
of doubt that what was formerly one of the 
most common of all diseases has now 
become comparatively a very rare one. 
But this fact alone was not enough to 
convince the opponents of vaccination that 
the improvement is due to vaccinating 
being made compulsory, for, as they very 
justly observed, other diseases have died 
out entirely, such as the Plague, which 
even 200 years ago was so terribly fatal ; 
and others which have not entirely vanished 
from our midst have become much less 
fatal than they were wont to be under the 
inferior sanitary conditions with which our 
ancestors were satisfied; and yet these less 
fatal complaints have not been affected by 
anything like vaccination. Furthermore, 
it has been so thoroughly proved as to be 
within the knowledge of everybody that 
vaccination does not ensure the subject of it 
against an attack of small-pox, as Jenner 
at first expected that it would do. It was, 
nevertheless, claimed by the friends of 
vaccination that although this practice 
would not in every case be quite certain to 
prevent an attack of the disease, yet that 
it had prevented it without the subject 
being aware of the fact in innumerable 
instances—that is to say, that many 
vaccinated persons are exposed to an infec- 
tion which they would have taken had they 
been unvaccinated, and do not take it 
because of their vaccination. This assertion, 
however, is obviously difficult to prove. 
Finally, the enemies of vaccination argued 
that there were a considerable number of 
cases in which it was quite certain that 
children had either incurred a particularly 
loathsome disease, or had developed a more 
general constitutional weakness, leading 
either to serious illness or to death, as an 
immediate result of vaccination, and that 
those perils were greater than the pro- 
blematical compensatory protection against 
small-pox gained by undergoing the 


tion can make good its claim sufficiently to | operation. 


ee 


A protracted controversy raged Upon 
these lines for many years, but the adyo. 
cates of vaccination had the law on their 
side, and it was not until a considerable 
number of parents showed themselves ready 
for martyrdom in preference to submitti 
their children to vaccination as the law 
ordains, that any further enquiry into the 
case was admitted to be necessary. We 
are all aware, however, that in some towns 
(notably in Leicester, which was represented 
for so many years by the most fearless and 
energetic of advocates of personal freedom, 
the late Mr. Peter Taylor) vaccination 
laws had become almost a dead letter by 
reason of the determination of the parents 
of babies not to obey them. When men 
and women were willing to have their 
property confiscated, or if they had no pro- 
perty, to go to prison again and again, 
rather than obey the law, it was evidently 
time to justify the law, if it could be justi- 
fied, or to repeal it if any doubt remained 
as to the facts upon which it was based. 
It may here be mentioned, in passing, that 
the most active opponent of vaccination, at 
the time when it was an article of medical faith 
to believe in it implicitly, was a lady, Mrs. 
Hume Rothery, the only daughter of the 
great financial reformer, Joseph Hume. 

It is a curious illustration of the futility 
of Royal Commissions that at the end of the 
protracted sittings of this one on vaccina- 
tion every man on the Committee appears 
to have come out with the same opinions 
that he tookin! Two strong anti-compul- 
sory vaccinators were put upon it, Dr. 
Collins, and Mr. J. A. Picton, M.P. for 
Leicester, the stronghold of the anti- 
vaccinators. These two gentlemen have 
presented a minority report in the sense 
of the opinions which they went to the 
Commission as holding. On the other 
hand, the majority of the Commissioners, 
who began as believers in vaccination, 
although unquestionably their tone is 
infinitely meeker and more doubtful than 
that which used to be taken by vaccinators, 
nevertheless remain as convinced as before 
of the utility of this practice to preserve 
against small-pox. They have, however, 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
desirable to enforce to the full in the future 
the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination 
Act. Their reasons for at one and the 
same time maintaining that vaccination 
diminishes the liability to take small-pox, 
and makes it, if taken, far less severe than 
without it, and yet, in the same breath, 
refusing to compel the protection being 
given to poor little children, who cannot 
exercise their private judgment as against 
the prejudice or folly of their parents, are 
set forth by themselves in the report, from 
which we give some extracts in another 
column. 

In this article we have endeavoured not 
to express any opinion upon the matter 1p 
hand, but simply to call the attention of 
the mothers of babies to a discussion which 
must have for them a special and great 
interest, and upon which it seems pretty 
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clear that parents are to be left in future to 
exercise their private judgments unre- 
strained by law. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the Report of a Royal 
Commission is not in itself a change of the 
law, but merely advises that such a change 
shall be made by Act of Parliament. 
Meantime, we can all more or less 
influence opinion in one direction or 
another, and should, therefore, try to form 
one on rational grounds. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Lord Rosebery is doing his utmost to calm 
the war fever that is being aroused in our midst 
by the infamous conduct of the Moslem rulers 
of Constantinople. The leader of the Liberal 
Party again and again expresses his opinion that 
the forcible and single-handed interference of 
Great Britain against the Turk means a 
European war; and he adds that, though his 
indignation is as keen as anybody’s, he does 
“not want to jump out of the frying pan into 
the fire. An European war would be a scene of 
universal carnage and ruin, and preceded or 
accompanied by the extermination of the 
Armenians. I am not willing to invite that 
risk. I trust to diplomatic action, strenuous, 
self-denying, and supported by a unanimous 
nation, to bring the Powers, or some of them, 
into line. If that fails, nothing will succeed.” 


x *% * 


Mr. Gladstone, with the experience of so 
many years behind him, would not simply 
stand still. He would find some move to make. 
True, it might well be that no practical result 
would follow—it might even be that mischief to 
the cause at heart might eventuate—from Mr. 
Gladstone’s suggested course of withdrawing 
the British Ambassador from Constantinople, 
but it would be an open sign of dissatisfaction 
and reprobation. Why does not Lord Rosebery 
take counsel with his wise senior, even as the 
kings at Troy sought Nestor in his tent ? 

x *. # 

There is surely some hope for the better 
coercion of Turkey in the visit of the Czar to 
his wise and experienced ancestress at Balmoral. 
There seems no doubt that the main support of 
the Sultan up to the present moment has 
been Russia. Diplomatic schemes for national 
advantage are not likely to be set aside 
by friendly personal communications between 
Prime Ministers, or by the affectionate re- 
presentations of family relations to Monarchs. 
Yet misunderstandings and unfounded sus- 
picions may so be cleared away ; and knowing 
as we do how often the personal interposition 
of the Queen has worked for good in foreign 
affairs, we hopefully wait now to see some 
token of improvement in Russia’s attitude, 
because of the Czar’s visit to Scotland. 


* * * 


Mr. Gladstone, in his Liverpool speech, saw 
fit to deny that the present massacres had a 
religious basis, and to interpolate a sentence or 
two of praise of the Turks. This, presumably, 
was only an endeavour to discount the fear that 
an exercise of force by England against the 
head of the Moslem faith might lead to a 
religious rising in India against our rule there. 
If England did take any warlike action against 
Turkey, such a diversion in favour of their 
co-religionists by the Mohammedan subjects of 
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Great Britain in the East is quite on the cards. 
Hence, presumably, Mr. Gladstone endeavoured 
to show that terror might be struck into the 
governing classes into Constantinople on a 
purely humanitarian basis, by ‘‘ making believe”’ 
that the Armenians are not persecuted because 
they are Christians, and that the Sultan and his 
advisers are not persecutors because they are 
Mohammedans. 
* * 

If it were possible to avoid giving any agitation 
for the Armenians the appearance of a religious 
war, certainly that should be done; but it is 
quite beyond question that the present Armenian 
massacres are only part of the long and well- 
established rule of the Moslem “ professors of 
the faith ” to harry and enfeeble and destroy ‘‘ the 
infidels” when and where convenient. It is en- 
tirely opposed to the principles and the practice 
of Mohammedanism to allow or placidly submit 
to an equality in the State between the faithful 
followers of the Prophet and the accursed 
infidels who reject him. Only by means of the 
pressure of force majewre dare a Moslem who 
truly believes his faith and hopes for heaven 
thereby consent to treat a Christian as his 
equal, and the present series of massacres are 
only the same in grounds and in objects as 
those outrages that in Egypt, in Syria, in 
Bulgaria, and elsewhere have from time to time 
been carried out by the dominant Turks on their 
unfortunate subjects of other religions. 

*  * * 

In s memorandum prepared to lay before the 
Cabinet when the Crimean War was just about 
as probably at hand asa war for the deliverance 
of the Armenians may be now, Lord John 
Russell quoted from a formal document that 
had then recently been presented to the Sultan 
of that time by the British Ambassador in 
Constantinople, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
This was what the British Ambassador in 1854 
remarked about what was already then the 
past :— 

‘‘T have frequently had occasion of late, and, 
indeed, for some years past, to bring to the 
knowledge of the Porte such atrocious instances 
of cruelty, rapine, and murder as I have found 
with extreme concern in the Consular reports, 
exhibiting generally the disturbed and mis- 
governed condition of many parts of Roumelia, 
and calling loudly for redress from the Imperial 
Government. The character of these disorderly 
and brutal outrages may be said with truth to 
be in general that of Mussulman fanaticism, 
excited by cupidity and hatred, against the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects. I will not say 
that my friendly and earnest representa- 
tions have been entirely disregarded. On 
the contrary, I have had the satisfaction of 
being instrumental towards the suppression of 
crime, the alleviation of individual suffering, 
and the recall of incapable magistrates. But 
the evil, nevertheless, has not been permanent] 
removed, and the effect of every partial check 
has been of short duration.” 


Lord John Russell added: ‘‘ Here is a matter 
of serious reflection; outrages caused by 
‘ Mussulman fanaticism,’ excited by cupidity 
and hatred against the Sultan’s Christian 
subjects, existing in spite of the earnest repre- 
sentations of Lord Stratford, continued for 
many years, and in spite of the obvious 
interest of the Sultan to conciliate his Christian 
defenders.” This was written forty-one years 
ago; the elders amongst us who have lived and 
comprehended politics during those years know 
well that they have been stained at frequent 
intervals by more aggressions of ‘* Mussulman 
fanaticism.” Surely then it is useless to deny 
that these of to-day are the fruits of the 


same tree. 
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Yet Mr. Gladstone may be right in saying a 
good word for the Turk. Europeans who have 
resided in Turkey will generally be found to 
prefer the Turks to some other elements of the 
mixed population of Constantinople, for honesty 
and kindliness of nature. The evil teachings 
of a bad religion may fall on a soil too good 
for fruit to grow; and many Turks either do 
not believe that their own eternal salvation 
requires them to destroy the enemies of the 
Prophet, or deliberately prefer to risk that in 
the interests of mercy and humanity. Many 
cases are recorded in which Turks have recently 
protected Armenians. 


%* * %* 


It is with deep pleasure that we record the 
receipt of a total of nearly £48 (as shown on page 
215) between the appearance of the last Sanat on 
Thursday and Tuesday, when this one goes 
to press, for the aid of the unhappy Armenian 
Refugees at Marseilles, whom Lady Henry 
Somerset has gone to help. The sum has been 
forwarded to Lady Henry, who will be touched 
and encouraged by this speedy holding up of 
ber hands from the Woman’s SIGNAL readers. 
Further subscriptions will be acknowledged 
next week. 


It is not easy to realise any condition of life 
quite unlike our own. Do most of us realise 
that the Armenians are a people highly educated 
and civilised in every sense; that, in fact, 
murder, outrage, destruction of the home, and 
destitute circumstances are precisely the same 
to them as they would be to ourselves? Per- 
haps the fact may be impressed on us the more 
by hearing from one who has lived in Turkey 
(Mrs. Patrick, in the June Forum) about their 
provision for the education of their girls. 


* * * 


‘‘ Before the recent massacres the Armenians 
in Turkey numbered 2,000,000 and upward. 
The language is an independent member of the 
Aryan group, and has been a written language 
since the fifth century, one hundred years after 
the nation adopted Christianity. The earliest 
schools were connected with the churches, and 
provided the preparation for the reading and 
chanting in the religious services. From these 
were gradually evolved schools for children of 
both sexes. The first Armenian school for 
girls was opened in 1850, in Constantinople, and 
there are now 211 Armenian enrolled schools 
for girls, which are supported by the different 
Armenian communities and contain more than 
17,000 pupils, besides a large number in mixed 
schools. The programmes of the Armenian 
schools vary, and largely follow the French 
system. In the highest grade a good know- 
ledge of ancient and modern Armenian is gained, 
French is taught, and sometimes English 
and German. Elementary sciences, general 
history, Bible history, needlework, drawing, and 
music are also taught. There are in Turkey, 
under direct Armenian control, six special and 
high schools for girls. All the community 
schools are free, and are supported by the 
churches or by voluntary contributions. The 
efforts of this nation to provide educational 
opportunities for their youth during the past 
years of heavy taxation and discouragement are 
most praiseworthy, and educational progress 
among them has been rapid. One of the most 
interesting of those efforts is a normal school 
in Stamboul, which is altogether the result of 
private effort, and was founded in 1868 by a 
society of enterprising Armenian women, called 
the ‘Society for Promoting ducation.’ Orphan 
girls are educated in this school free of charge, 
and are seft to all parts of the country as teachers. 
The course of study is good, and thorough 
work is done in elementary science, history, 
mathematics, and French. Twenty-six young 
women have been sent from this school to 
different parts of Turkey, and on an_ average 
have each taught four years. The work of this 
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society is at present entirely stop 
lamentable condition of affairs in the country, 
has not allowed the formation of any new 
Armenian schools. One Armenian woman— 
Dr. Mariam Hagopian, from the Trebizond 
region—has taken the degree of Ph.D. from a 
European university, and another—Dr. Margarit 
Melik —completed her course in 
medicine last year in the University of Ziirich. 
The Armenians ose nation are fond of study.” 
* 


and even for several years past the Government | 


From the same article we learn that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the Mohammedan girls 
are all in secluded ignorance in Turkey. 

‘The latest estimate of the population of the 
immediate possessions of Turkey is 21,880,000, 
of whom considerably more than half are Mo- 


by the | Empire than is commonly su pest and one 
a politi | 


hammedans. The remainder are Christians, 
with the exception of about 275,000 Israelites. 
Both Mohammedans and Christians, however, 
include widely differing races. 


women during the 4 centuries of Turkish | 
history, as we know from the writings of some | 
.of the more celebrated among them. Of these | 
I will mention the poetesses Zehneb and | 
Re who lived in the fifteenth century A.D., | 
‘and Leyla, who flourished in the early part of 
the present century, during the reign of 
Mahmoud II. In the earlier days of greater 
freedom among Mohammedan women there were 
also women preachers who were accustomed to 
address congregations of women in the mosques. 
During the reign of Abd-ul-Medjid, from 1889 
to 1861, the Validé Sultana (mother of the 
Sultan) was very much interested in education, 
and introduced more effective methods of teach- 
ing into the public schools, instead of the 
chanting in concert of the Koran, which had 
previously constituted all the teaching. There 
were then no schools for girls alone, but this 
Validé Sultana gathered the slave girls of the 
palace together and provided teachers for them ; 
and this may be said to have been the origin of 
schools for girls 7 Turkey.” ‘ 


“The first public school for Mohammedan 
irls was sauanlishied about 40 years ago, in 
Boyadjikeuy, a village on the Bosphorus. 
Schools for Mussulman girls are now of three 
aga secondary, and primary schools. | 

he programmes of the secondary and primary | 
schools are published together as one programme | 
occupying six years—presumably three years | 
belonging to each grade. The subjects taught | 
are reading and writing, the grammar of the | 
Persian and Arabic languages, needlework, the 
elements of arithmetic and geography, and the 
principles of the Mohammedan religion. 
According to the report of the department 
of public instruction for 1895 there are 
1,419 Moslem primary schools for girls in the 
Empire, containing 171,526 pupils, and more 
than 180,000 girls enrolled in mixed primary 
schools. There are 39 secondar 
which nine are in Constantinople, and they 
contain more than 8,000 pupils. It will be seen 
from these statements that public instruction is 
more widely diffused through the Turkish 


; Scheme for the admission of women to these | 


The art of | Royal Warrant and it will take effect from the 
letters was not entirely neglected by Mussulman | first of October. 


neem aaa 
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‘“* Music. in Kindergartens,” concluding against 
it as an ethical help. Mrs. Wm. Gurney took 
the ‘‘ Kindergarten Games” for her topic. Miss 
Amy Walmsley, the principal of the Bedford 
xe Pe tk Kindergarten Training College, read a paper on 
Girls of to-day are fortunate enough to live in | ‘‘ What changes are needed in school curriculum 
a time when there is actually competition for, and methods to make the early stages of school 
their presence at the Universities, excepting life—t.c., from nine to twelve—more thoroughly 
fossilised Oxford and Cambridge. Allthe Scotch Froebellian?’’ Miss Walmsley spoke at length 
Universities are open, but St. Andrews stands|on “the pernicious system” of home-work. 
specially prominent in that it offers competition | She recommended the constant use of the 
for practically all its prizes and scholarships | black-board while teaching—a point which, she 
between men and women. Queen’s College, | Said, could not be too much insisted upon. A 
Belfast, has followed this good example, and | discussion took place, in which Miss Agnes 
has thrown open all its competitions for prizes | Ward and Mrs. Burgwin took part. 

and scholarships to students of both sexes. The , 


may safely proroey that, sho cal con. | 
ditions be favourable, educational progress will 
be ig a among the women of Turkey in the | 
n ture.” 


* * * 


Miss Deane and Miss Maxwell, directors of 
the St. Botolph gymnasium, of Boston, U.S.A., 


| sailed from Li 1 on the 26th of September. 
The President calls atten- iasled = eimai dniaaagcse i of September 


iss M Mt to England in June by invi- 
tion to the increasing number of female students a eee eet 


competitions has received the sanction of a | 


schools, of | Miss 


|of the Maria Grey Training College ; 
| many teachers in high schools and Kinder- 


at the College, an increase that will almost 
certainly continue as a result of the new con- 
cession. Among those attending last year were 


uring the reign of Mohammed II. and Fitvet | seventeen young ladies, the largest number who 


have ever presented themselves hitherto in any 
session. 


The President takes credit for the caution 
observed by the governing body as regards the 


admission of women. Fifteen years ago, when | 


they were first admitted, they were only per- 
mitted to join the classes in the Faculty of Arts. 
Then in 1889 the further step was taken of 
allowing them to attend the lectures in the 
Faculty of Medicine, and later on all the classes 
in all the Faculties were thrown open to them. 
Each forward step, says the President, has only 
been taken as experience warranted, and not 
until it was seen that no evil results, but, on 
the contrary, much good, had followed the 
previous efforts. To women it seems very droll 
that it can ever have been thought possible that 
the culture and mental discipline found good 
for one-half the human race could injure the 
other. We often need to say to men what 
Bright said to the class who had votes on behalf 
of the working class: ‘‘Are we not of your 
own flesh and blood ?”” 


An interesting conference of the Froebel 
Society was held last week at the Society of 
Arts Rooms, London, amongst those present 
being Madame Michaelis, the Principal of the 
Institution founded at West Kensington by 
Mrs. Salis Schwabe ; Miss Latter, Inspector of 
Kindergartens for the London School Board ; 
Agnes Ward, the former Principal 
and 


gartens. Mrs. Spencer Curwen spoke on 


tion of Lady Henry Somerset, and she ard 
Miss Willard have been among the distinguished 
| pupils it has been Miss Maxwell’s happy fortune 
to instruct. During her stay abroad Miss 
Deane has prepared a valuable manual of 
exercises, which it is hoped will shortly be 
| published. 


| Amongst the other pupils who were allowed 
ithe privilege of attending Miss Maxwell’s 
instruction in the private gymnasium of the 
| Priory at Reigate were the young ladies who 
serve in the shops of Reigate, for whom a 
special class was held. They gave a display 
iat the end of the course for the benefit 
,of the holiday fund of the girls of St. 
Mary’s Home, Reigate — an establishment 
founded and maintained by Lady Henry in 
‘memory of her father—and realised two pounds, 
| which they presented to the girls; and they 
also passed a vote of thanks to Lady Henry for 
allowing the use of her gymncsium. 


6 a % aS 
Probably there are no women lighthouse 
keepers in this country, but in the United States 
there are about twenty of them, and in efficiency 
‘ and faithfulness they compare favourably with 
| those of the male sex charged with similar 
duties. Among them is Mrs. Maggie Norvell, 
| lighthouse keeper at the head of the Passes, 
| Port Eads, Louisiana. It is her hand that 
clangs the great bell that in season of fog must 
ring out over the dangerously darkened waters 
of these Passes. She is a woman of indomitable 
courage, and she has loved her work since the 
time when, on a densely foggy night, she heard 
a voice in the darkness saying, ‘‘ God bless your 
bell.” It was the voice of a woman, invisible 
among the bleak waters, who was being guided 
in a skiff to Quarantine with her sick child. 
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Chats with 
ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC 


THINGS OF NOTE. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
VACCINATION. 


Tue Final Report of the Commissioners ap- 
inted to inquire into the subject has been 
issued. This report extends over 140 pages, 
and is signed by 11 out of 18 Commissioners, 
Dr. W. J. Collins and Mr. J. Allanson Picton 
being the dissentients. The say a of the inquiry 
before the Commissioners was laid down in the 
terms of reference under five heads, and the 
report deals with these heads one at a time, 
iving the substance of the evidence collected 
and the conclusions to which the Commissioners 
have arrived. These heads were as follows :— 
(1) The effect of vaccination in reducing the 
prevalence of and the mortality from small- 
pox. (2) What means, other than vaccination, 
can be used for diminishing the prevalence 
of small-pox, and how far such means could 
be relied on in place of vaccination. (8) The 
objections made to vaccination on the ground 
of injurious effects alleged to result therefrom, 
and the nature and extent of any injurious 
effects which do, in fact, soresult. (4) Whether 
any and, if so, what means should be adopted 
for preventing or lessening the ill effects, if any, 
resulting from vaccination, and whether, and, 
if so, by what means, vaccination with animal 
vaccine should be further facilitated as a part 
of public vaccination. (5). Whether any altera- 
tion. should be made in the arrangements 
and proceedings for securing the performance 
of vaccination, and, in particular, in the pro- 
visions of the Vaccination Acts with respect to 
prosecutions for non-compliance with the law. 

The Commissioners thus summarise the 
conclusions at which they have arrived :— 

We have hitherto, save for a cursory reference 
to the bearing of some of the facts upon one 
another, treated the various tests which have 
been applied to ascertain whether vaccination 
has a protective effect separately and indepen- 
dently. We have found that in each case the 
result of the test has been to suggest an 
affirmative answer to the question. In order to 
estimate the value of the evidence aright it is 
necessary to consider in conjunction all the tests 
which have been adopted, and the results which 
they exhibit. They are, it is true, independent 
of one another, and have been separately applied 
ina number ofcases. But the greater the number 
of tests employed, and the greater the number of 
cases to which they are applied, the more certain 
is it that the play of chance or the influence of 
other causes will be excluded, and the more safely 
may the conclusions to which they lead be 
acted upon. The cumulative force of a number 
of independent pieces of evidence, all pointing 
in the same direction, is very great indeed. 
Even if a more or less plausible answer could 
be suggested in the case of each one of them 
standing alone, the cumulative force of the 
testimony might still be irresistible. We think 
those who have denied the efficacy of vaccina- 
tion have often lost sight of the circumstance 
that investigations, which have followed so 
mA different roads, have all led to the same 
end. 

We have not disregarded the arguments 
adduced for the purpose of showing that a 
belief in vaccination is unsupported by a just 
view of the facts. We have endeavoured to 
give full weight to them. Having done s0, it 
has appeared to us impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that vaccination has a protective effect 
in relation to smallpox. 

We think :— 

1. That it diminishes the liability to be 
attacked by the disease. 

2. That it modifies the character of the 
disease and renders it (a) less fatal, and (b) of a 
milder or less severe type. 

3. That the protection it affords against 
attacks of the disease is greatest during the 
years immediately succeeding the operation of 
vaccination. It is impossible to fix with 

Precision ithe length of this period of highest 


the Bousetvite. 
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protection. Though not in all cases the same, 
if a period is to fixed it might, we think, 
fairly be said to cover in general a period of nine 
or ten years. 

4. That after the lapse of the period of highest 
protective potency, the efficacy of vaccination 
to protect against attack rapidly diminishes, but 
that it is still considerable in the next quin- 
quennium, and possibly never altogether ceases. 

5. That its power to modify the character of 
the disease is also greatest in the period in 
which its power to protect from attack is 
greatest, but that its power thus to modify the 

isease does not diminish as rapidly as its 
protective influence against attacks, and its 
efficacy during the later periods of life to modify 
the disease is still very considerable. 

6. That revaccination restores the protection 
which lapse of time has diminished, but the evi- 
dence shows that this protection again diminishes, 
and that, to insure the highest degree of pro- 
tection which vaccination can give, the operation 
should be at intervals sepesied. 

7. That the beneficial. effects of vaccination 
are most experienced by those in whose case it 
has been most thorough. We think it may 
fairly be concluded that where the vaccine 
matter is inserted in three or four places it is 
more effectual than when introduced into one 
or two places only, and that if the vaccination 
marks are of an area of half a square inch they 
indicate a better state of protection than if 
their area be at all scanieretly below this. 

Under the second heading the Commissioners 
considered the diseases, which are alleged to 
result from vaccination, and arrive at the con- 
clusion that although some of the dangers said 
to attend vaccination are undoubtedly real and 
not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet when 
considered in relation to the extent of vaccina- 
tion work done they are insignificant. There is 
reason further to believe that they are diminish- 
ing under the better precautions of the present 
day and with the addition of the further precau- 
tions which experience suggests will do so still 
more in the future. 

As regards the third head the Commissioners 
eo the use of calf lymph in the forefront, 

ecause this would afford an absolute securit 

against the communication of syphilis. Though 
they believe the risk of such communication to 
be extremely small, yet they cannot but 
recognise the fact that, however slight the risk, 
the idea of encountering even such a risk is 
naturally regarded by a parent with abhorrence. 
In their opinion the State is bound to see that a 
supply of calf lymph is within the reach of 
every vaccinator. It would go far to secure 
that any defect in vaccination should not result 
from imperfection in the lymph employed. 

They consider, also, that it would be well to 
extend the age period in England and Wales, 
and in Ireland to six months from the date of 
birth. They state that “it is only when an 
epidemic breaks out in any place that the 
vaccination of very young children becomes a 
question of grave importance. An epidemic is 
not likely to originate, nor in its early days to 
grow, owing to the non-vaccination of that 
class.” The Commissioners, with respect to 

rosecutions for non-compliance with the 
aw, do not recommend that the State 
should cease to require vacciration, but chiefly 
deal with the amount of compulsion it is 
practicable to exert upon parents who object to 
vaccination. 
(To be continued.) 
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COMMON DISEASES. 
2.—THE LUNGS. 
Lune troubles in the British Isles are more 
common than any other diseases. Simple 
catarrhs or colds lead to bronchitis and inflam- 
mation of the lungs. In addition to these minor 
troubles the lungs are subject to diseases due to 
germs, such as consumption. When at a mean 
sea level the oxygen is plentiful, all the breath- 
ing capacity of the lungs is not used, but 
ascend, say, a mile above sea level, and all the 
lung substance is called into play. That is how 
consumptives are sent to places a mile and more 
above sea level, where they are benefited and 
sometimes cured. Pneumonia is another disease 
due to germs. More care is required in cold, 
damp weather to keep them free from trouble 
than any other organs of our body. The ques- 
tion of pure air is a vital one, and exercise in 
all weathers in the open air is of the utmost 
importance. But over and above all is the 
absolute necessity for keeping the body in 
robust health. See how quickly a weakly, 
anemic person catches cold, and how soon it 
flies to the lungs. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, with its pure Caracas 
Cocoa, Kola, Extract of Malt and Extract of 
Hops, is not a medicine, but imparts nourish- 
ment and comes to the rescue by building up 
strength and vigour. 

Mothers who would keep their children in 
good health should give them morning and 
evening Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa made with hot 
milk. Delicate men and women who have 
weak lungs to be hale, robust, and healthy 
should use Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa morning and 
evening, and all men who have to be exposed 
to the bleak uncertainty of our trying climate 
should fortify themselves before they fine their 
daily toil with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the 
can then brave the fury of the elements wit 
equanimity. The writer speaks from personal 
experience and from observation of beneficial 
effects on others. Tea opens the pores and 
temporarily excites, coffee stimulates the action 
of the heart, whilst Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocca 
gives strength, stamina, and builds up and 
strengthens the lung tissues. It is indeed a 
wonderful food beverage. Nothing has ever 
been discovered that can approach it in giving 
lightness of heart, joy of life, fleetness of foot, 
and that general feeling of comfort which only 
comes from a full capacity to enjoy every 
pleasure, moral, intellectual and physical. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader (a postcard will do) who 
names the Woman’s SIGNAL, a dainty sample 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


SLIPPERS FOR THE HOUSE. 


Houss shoes are usually slippers or low shoes 
with rather high heels and pointed toes. A 
cheaply made slipper of this shape is un- 
doubtedly very injurious to the foot, but when 
made by an experienced shoemaker the heel is 
placed in exactly the right spot instead of 
curving under the hollow of the foot, and the 
slipper fits snugly and comfortably. 

It is no more injurious to wear under these 
conditions than any other well fitting shoe and 
gives a certain elasticity to the carriage of a 
graceful woman that a flat shoe never does. 
For ordinary house wear a plain slipper of 
French kid is the best choice. If the wearer 
suffers from cold feet, she should use an insole 
of cork, or she may obtain a shoe lined through- 
out with flannel. 

en ET 


GRAVE divines are horrified at the thought of 
admitting women to vote, when they cannot 
fight; though not one of twenty of their own 
number is fit for military duty, if he volunteered. 


T. W. Higginson. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. ' additional warmth to the wearer. They reach : moss-green velvet, with green or black. A blue 
Tux blouse is too comfortable a garment to be | to the waist, and fit closely, but they should not | cloth dress can be materially enlivened by a 
easil yfdi ed, and it will be very much worn | quite meet in the centre. Some are made with blue velvet jacket or bolero, edged with a band 
in the house this autumn, even though it may | 
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rather wide revers, others are modelled on the of Oriental ti 


not be considered smart enough for out of doors. , P 


Some{beautiful materials have been 
lately, introduced by the manufac- 
turers with a view to blouses, figured 
velveteens of the most mg srpeat 
ance and chiné flannels, which are 
almost as prety: The patterns are 
somewhat blurred ( ing the chiné 
silks of the sprin ), but the general 
design is Oriental in character, a 
% mixture of colours being intro- 
luced. Mauve, blue, and yellow will 
appear in the same pattern, or blue, 
orange, and nasturtium red, yet none 
of these materials look at all too 
bright, for the colours are so har- 
moniously arranged that they produce 
@ soft and indefinite effect. 
These brilliant materials uire 
scarcely any trimming, and they look . 
best when made up very simply. | 
The®collar should be pretty high, so 
as to give a warm and cosy effect, and 


it may be either cut out in little of : iE 


turrets or made like a miniature 
edition of a “‘ Medici,” slightly turned 
back in front. Ifthe blouse is made 
meh bow ieee J cet ean ed 
off with smoked pearl or fancy metal 
buttons; but a good many of these 
blouses fasten invisibly at the side, 
the front being made slightly full and 
arranged in a few pleats at the waist. 
The treatment of the sleeve must 
depend on the way in which the collar 
ismade. If thetabbed collaris chosen, 
a@ medieval sleeve is best—the top set 
in a puff and the wrist cut out in 
tabs (like the top of a turret); if 
the box pleat is introduced, then a 
coat-sleeve looks the best, made 
slightly full at the top, and finished 
off with a deep cuff ornamented with 
mother -o’-pearl buttons. Bishop 
sleeves look very well in flannel or 
velveteen, but they are no longer the 
first fashion. A narrow line of 
sequins, or a fancy cord mixed with 
a thread of metal, looks extremely 
well with the velveteen blouses, the 
trimming being sewn on all the edges, 
outlining the cuffs and high collar. 
A strap of the material is sometimes 
brought across the shoulder, fastened 
off with a mother-o’-pearl button on 


lan of a mess-jacket, and finished off with tiny 


New JACKET anD Hat. 


The Princess dress will be also fashionable 


for w in the house, and it ; 
greatly embellished by the addition 
of the new ore front. A pretty 
dress of this description has been 
lately carried out in dark blue cash. 
mere, with a pinafore front apparently 
fastened on at each side by two 
‘smoked pearl buttons. The ‘space 
above the pinafore is filled with blue 
and green tartan silk, a dra sash 
of the same being inse at the 
side-seams and across the 
front of the bodice to keep the loose 
front in place. The s.sh re-appears 
at the back of the waist, where it is 
finished off with long ends, but I 
think the model would be more useful 
if this detail were omitted, and quite 
, as pretty. bie’ pretty dresses are 

being made in bright coloured cloth, 
covered with a pattern in black. 

Messrs. Peter Robinson are, ag 
always, early “tv the fore” with the 
newest and most refined fashions; 
our illustration shows very well the 
diminished fulness of the sleeves and 
other details of the new coat for a 
young lady sketched, and also the 

at with its curved brim, so like 
those worn by men early in the cen- 
tury, in beaver. 


A NEW SKIRT. 
Puate E.103 furnishes us with a 
novel skirt, the front of which is 
trimmed en tablier, the side gores 
are shaped to the waist in a series of 
tucks, while the back widths are 
gethered and fallin pretty folds. The 

ont gore must be cut from the 
material folded, to avoid a seam down 
the centre ; there are three gores for 
each side of the skirt, and half of 
the: back of the skirt is given. In 
shaping the skirt from the paper 
pattern, observe that where the 
material is folded down the centre 
of the front gore it is kept on the 
straight, the sides of it are cut on 
the bias, the base and waist lines 
are curved. The three side pieces 
resemble each other to a great extent, 
but as the lower borders are shaped 


either side. Blouses such as I have ’ ircUs. differently to bring the bottom of the 
described are wonderfully useful in (Sketched at Peter Rostnson’s, Oxford C ) Diep inyancaven line, wate mast be 
the winter, and they always look well in ; gold buttons at the edge. These smart little taken to number the gores, and fix them in 
conjunction with a dark skirt. | garments can be made either in cloth or velvet ; their respective order; each gore is cut on the 

Sleeveless jackets are to be fashionable for | they are generally made in bright colours and | straight of the material working from the front, 
house wear, and these make a very dressy | worn with dark dresses. Nasturtium-red cloth | the sides being on the bias. The back gore 
addition to last year’s gown, besides affording | looks well with a black cashmere skirt, and alone differs in this respect; here the straight 


MAS ON'S 
WINE ESSENCES. 


& PENCE 


WH WILLBUYA BOTTLE! {i} 

GOCciASSE NY = 
Ar bean 

6 MINUTES 


OF DELICIOUS, \ 
NON-INTOXICATING WINE. 


Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 

A Tady irites :—" The 61. Bottle of Ginger Wine Essence 
made several bottles of most Delicious Wine, far better shee 
Ae we have paid 2s, a bottle for. It is most suitable for 

children’s parties.” 

MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS 
making Delicious Non-Intoxicating Be:2r. A 6d. 
Bottle makes 8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stamps, 
or a Sample of both Post Free for 15 stamps. | 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 

Agents Wanted 


‘NON-INTOXICATING WT 


DELICIOUS. 
Prepared in silver-lined pan 
DR. GORDON STABLES, : 
R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really ad to our health and 


REFRESHING. 
Flayou ‘e with Ripe Fruit Juices. 
SS = HALF - PINTS, Qid. 
= PINTS, 44d. 
: cee ee L-1 QUARTS, 8d 
PROPRIETORS OF THE FIRST 


8. CHIVERS & SON 9 ENGLISH FRUIT ae Saar HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANO | CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
MANGES—2d. and 34d. packets and 6d. boxes— Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its rep ort 
two more delicious and digestible additions to | (1895) says: ‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply | ,, is now well-known throughout the country 
adding milk and boiling. | for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
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the material must be kept down the centre | also that this year the necessity i i 
. it, the back and side of ihe gore being cut on urgent. 2 eee 
the bias. er Pray, dear readers, remember the fact that a 
In making this skirt, note that the first side bulb is an wnderground stem, which at certain 
re comes well over the side bias of the front yearly periods contains within itself the whole 
width, giving the latter the appearance of life-system of the plant. The bulb is not the 
an under slip; it is trimmed at the foot root, it is not the leaves nor the flowers; yet 
with a wide band : of flat garniture, while : in the heart of the bulb fresh roots, leaves, and 
the side pieces which overlap the seams are | flowers are formed every year. When these 
outlined with a narrow trimming carried from | have had their day, and slowly wither, parting 
the waist to the feet, squared at the corners and | company from the bulb as they die off, the 
brought round to the sides of the skirt. The | bulb is left, rather dry and shrunken. It is said 
jupe when completed measures seven yards and | to be at rest; but all the while the work of re- 
fourteen inches round the base. Six yards of cuperation is going on; it gradually becomes 
64-inch material are required to make it. The firmer, fuller, glossier, plumper, until it can 
lining for this skirt must be cut to the same contain itself no longer, the roots protrude, like 
dimensions as the dress material; when the | a white fleshy fringe, all round the base, and 
seams of both have been stitched and pressed afterwards the leaves and buds, which have lain 
the skirt is ready to be hemmed and mounted , dormant within, begin to grow out at the crown 
on the ae ae u per portions of the | of the bulb. 
three side gores are tu m the waist; When a certains of ripeness is arrived 
downwards. The tucks can be run, taking both | at this must Ape ace ea ee circumstances 
the material and the lining together; or the | are favourable or not. If the bulb is planted, 


former can be tucked alone, drawing the lining | 


to fit at the waist either with gathers or flat 
darts. The placket hole is placed in the centre 
back seam, the back gores being gathered on 
either side to fit into the waistband. No taping 
is required to make this skirt hang in correct 
folds; the tucks on the hips cause the sides to 
fall gracefully, 
while the gored back 
widths set in even 
folds of their own 
accord. The chief 
difficulty in making 
skirts which are 
lined throughout 
consists in placing 
the two materials 
very accurately to- 
gether ; this applies 
particularly in the 
case of turning the 
hem. When the 
materials are not 
properly placed it 
is most difficult to 
make the skirt an 
even length all’ 
round. Amateurs 
should invariably 
use the roulette 
wheel to mark out 
their patterns pre- 
cisely upon 4 the 
materials, and if “a 
the latter is of such E- 103.—New Sxirz. 
a nature that the wheel makes no impres- 
sion upon it, then tacking with coloured cotton 
must be resorted to. Flat pattern, price 63d. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CaamMBERLAIN, F.R.H.S. 


ABOUT BULBS. 
Prop.e in the country generally buy their bulbs 
in fairly good time, because there are the 
garden beds to be thought of, and, if they force 
any for winter flowering and keep up a succes- 


sion, some have to be potted up in August; | 


but townspeople are most unwise in this 


respect; they have a happy-go-lucky way that | 


has very unhappy results. Probably they are 
away in August and September, and when they 


come back are too busy settling down again | 
into everyday life to think of the necessity for 


buying or ordering bulbs. Now and again they 
notice some in a shop window and go in to 
get some, but more often they let it be till 
Close upon Christmas, and then suddenly 
bethink themselves that if they want bulbs they 
must get them quickly, and make their pur- 
Chases quite at the eleventh hour, when the 
bulbs are weakened by having been kept too 
long out of the ground, and when also the best 

ave been already picked out by earlier comers. 

If only people would think a little about the 
hature of bulbs they would perceive the neces- 
sity for carly planting, and would understand 


placed in damp sand or moss, or in water, the 
circumstances are favourable, the growing roots 
have support and nourishment, and they 
| develop gradually and natrrally ; but if they 
| are kept in the air only (and that very likely a 
Closer, warmer atmosphere than is Abaivak lo} 
, the ripe bulbs make their start, but have no 
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Fiat Pattern BY Post For 6$D., FROM THIS OFFICE. 


, food, no help; so, when planted very late, the 
' suppressed energies have not time for develop- 
| ment, the leaves are stunted, the flowers open 
prematurely, before the roots have had time to 
_make the requisite amount of growth. When 

planted, the riper a bulb is the more rapidly it 

comes into flower. Those that are planted very 
early have more work to do when in the soil 
: than those which are planted later. Hence it is 
‘that the bulbs for forcing which are planted in 
' August are in one sense the first batch, but they 

are not the first to flower. Yet they are 
, generally the strongest and best of all the 
i successive batches, for the very reason that 
they have not been hurried. 

This summer was so hot and dry in its 
commencement, or, indeed, until quite the latter 
end, that bulbs, like many fruits, ripened too 
early, and for this reason it will be specially 
' desirable not to delay planting them, whether 
out of doors, in pots, or bowls, or other fancy 
receptacles. 

I wish more people would use dog’s-tooth 
violets for spring bedding, they are so pretty 
‘and graceful, and their handsome, spotted leaves 

are in themselves so ornamental. With small 
white tulips or squills as a groundwork they 
form one of the prettiest beds imaginable, and 
they last for ye: rs. 

In choosing bulbs, especially hyacinths, pur- 
chasers should remember that the heaviest, 
plumpest ones, with the simoothest, glossiest 
skins, are the best. Some kinds are naturally 
larger and smoother than others, but even 
among the smallest and roughest there is choice, 


and the bulbs that are least rough and shrunken | 
}and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 


will be those in best cordition. 
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GREAT WESTERN ENGINE 
DRIVER IN DANGER. 
MANLY CONDUCT OF A DOCTOR. 


Enarne drivers have many narrow escapes, of 
which the public never hears; nor are their 
dangers confined to the active risks of their 
calling. The South Wales Daily Star news- 
aper brings to light an interesting case, which 
illustrates this. It appears that a Mr. John 
South, of 30, St. Michael-street, Newport, 
Monmouth, was for many years an engine driver 
on the Great Western Railway, but he retired 
from active duty on reachin 
his sixtieth year, in Sood 
health. 
A About a year ago, however, 
z he was taken suddenly ill. 
4  ‘“T always felt thorough] 
Ty, tired out,” said he, ‘‘ and vf 

* had severe pain at the small 
of my back, as well as pains 
in the back of my head and 
side of my face.” 

His sufferings were very 
severe, and after two or three 
weeks he went to a very able 
and also for a violent cold 


z = 


doctor for them, 
which he had contracted. The doctor gave him 
medicine for the cold, but informed him that 


the pains in his head were ‘“‘ rumbling rheu- 
matics,” and that he could really do nothing at 
all to cure them. 

In consequence of this candid and manly 
admission, the doctor only paid him a couple of 
visits. The pains seemed to get worse, and 
though not actually confined to his bed, he 
was unable to get about or do work of any 
description. He kept a look-out in the papers 
for anything which might bring relief, and 
shortly after read an account of the public 
attention excited by the cures effected by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People in cases 
very similar to a —— 
own. He procure 
a box, and followed mate ch 
religiously the in- | 
structions. 

When half the | 
box, or perhaps a 
little more, had | 
been taken, the ; 
pains began to get ,o_ @_! 
easier, the spasms ~~! @ 
in the face being — 
neither so frequent a TL | if 
nor so severe. This WH Ball al, d 
result encouraged [ido 
him to continue, 
and the improve- 
ment was rapid and continuous, until by the 
time he had taken about two and a half boxes 
he was completcly cured, and felt as well as 
he ever did in his life, notwithstanding his 60 
years. Since that time he has felt only slight 
twinges of rheumatics, and a single pill has 
always proved suflicient to subdue them. 

Mr. South said he thought the Pills a wonder- 
ful medicine. He always kept a box in the 
house that they might be at hand in case a 
tonic should be needed, and would not be with- 
out them for anything. He was now able to 
get about and work, and was surprisingly active. 

Mr. South showed a prudent precaution in 
keeping the Pills at hand in case of need, for 
though Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not like 
other medicines, and their effects are ; ermanent, 
nothing else is so prompt in pulling up the 
system when, from some temporary depression 
or otherwise, strength is needed. They have 
cured more than five thousand cascs, besides 
Mr. South’s, of nervous exhaustion. Rheu- 
matism, sciatica, muscular weakness, depression, 
loss of appetite, palpitation of the heart, head- 
ache, early decay, paralysis, and locomotor ataxy; 
also all diseases arising from impoverished 
and vitiated blood, such as scrofula, rickets, St. 
Vitus’ dance, and chronic erysipelas, pale and 
sallow complexion, anwmia, wasting diseases 
like consumption, and the ailments of ladies. 
These Pills are not a purgative medicine. They 
contain nothing that could injure the most 
delicate system. They are sold by chemists, 
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Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, 
or six for 18s. 9d. Genuine only with the Full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 


Pink pills sold out of glass jars are not Dr. 
Williams’. 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


—_—— — 


ARMENIA. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I am very glad to see Lady Henry 
Somerset’s proposition for organised help for 
the Armenians, and I hope it will be abundantly 
successful, for, indeed, it is sorely needed. 

We cannot but grieve that England, as a 
nation, has not shown a more determined front 
3 ae these fearful atrocities, and said em- 

tically that they shall not be. The voice of 
ngland has shown its power on many occasions 
for the deliverance of individual su erers, and 
there ‘is no doubt of its influence; but while, as 
a nation, this has been lacking, the people have 
not been behind in sympathy, and the reproach 
implied in the contras$ with America and Canada 
in Lady H. Somerset’s appeal is decidedly 
unjust. Very numerous and important meetings 
have been held, and organisations have been 
started, and it is not mow only that British 
women have begun to work. Mrs. Hickson and 
Mrs. Cole, of London, organised a Women’s 
Armenian Relief Fund at the earliest call for 
aid, and there are branches throughout England 
of that association which have supplied hun- 
dreds of pounds from week to week. The touching 
details given by the American missionaries have 
been accompanied by hearty recognition of the 
value of the systematic help from ‘England, 
which has been the means of saving life 
and giving comfort through all those sad 
times. Valuable boxes of clothing and materials 
have also been sent. In Edinburgh we have a 
Scottish Armenian Aid Assdciation, which has 
collected thousands of pounds, and the Women’s 
aperors | has established a League, many 
thousand strong, of sympathy with the op- 
pressed, and of denunciation of the atrocities, 
and these women are ready to unite in every 
effort for the deliverance of the remaining 
victims of despotic cruelty. 

Although your readers are familiar with these 
efforts of the women of Great Britain, proving 
that they have not been “deaf” to the cry of 
the agonised Armenians, yet it seemed well to 
- recall them to show that fresh organised work 
will meet with union and sympathy. Every 
woman can do something, however small; the 
widow’s mite is seen by Him who watches over 
against the treasury, and who will bless even 
the smallest gifts for the poor children who 
name His Name and suffer for that Name.— 
I am, very respectfully, Exiza WIGcHAM. 

Edinburgh, 23rd September, 1896. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


P.S.—As some of your readers may not have 
had copies of this letter, I think t ey will be 
glad to see it in the Sicnan. Miss Kimball is 
the lady who organised such wonderful relief 
work at Van, feeding hundreds daily, establish- 
ing industrial bureaux, bakeries, &c., &c.—E. W. 


“The following letter was written by Miss 
Kimball as she was going out of the harbour at 
Southampton, on her way to New York :— 


“U.S.M.S. ‘St. Louis.’ 

‘*My dear Mrs. Hickson,—I cannot leave 
England without asking you to express to the 
Auxiliary Societies of the Women’s Armenian 
Relief Fund Committee my personal and 
official thanks for their enthusiastic and 
generous efforts for the unhappy Armenians. 

“T cannot speak too cordially or highly of the 
business arrangements of the Committee, or the 
excellent and prompt method of transmittin 
pane or the energy displayed by one and a 
in collecting it, while the Christian sympathy 
and benevolence have done their great share in 
keeping both the Armenians themselves in 
heart as well as the distributors of relief. 
I trust that this work may go on steadily 
through the coming fall and winter. Only 
the extermination of the Armenians can do 
away with or materially lessen the suffering 
that must exist this coming winter. They 
must and do look to England and America for 
succour, let it be given wisely but generously. 
If political help come—as come it must—the 
Armenians will quickly become independent of 
all outside aid. 

“I desire also heartily to thank the com- 
mittees of the Birmingham Women’s Relief 
Association, the ‘Friends’’ Societies, the 
Scottish Armenian Relief Fund, and others 
who have so generously contributed to the relief 
of my poor people at Van. May God bless you 
all,—Believe me yours very truly, 

‘*Grace M. KIMBALL.” 


per revered friend Miss Wigham very justly 
c attention to the work of the Women’s 
Armenian Relief Committee in Great Britain, by 
which considerably over £10,000 has been raised 
in subscriptions from our countrywomen. Many 
subscriptions have been received for that fund 
at the Wominla Sienat office, and duly trans- 
mitted. Lady Henry Somerset has now taken 
up a specific work, namely, helping the refugees 
aig have escaped from Armenia, and it is 
for this purpose that we now are glad to receive 
subscriptions as stated on page 215.] 


INSTITUTION WANTED. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Could any reader of the 
Woman’s Sienau inform me of an institution in 
London or elsewhere in which a lady of very 
limited means could be treated at reduced fees 
by a skilled aurist for a very serious case of 
inverted hearing? Any information on the 
subject would be esteemed a great favour by— 
Yours sincerely, 

Constant READER. 
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YEAST 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 
Always ask for ‘* D.C.L.” 


If you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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FRIENDLY GREETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Stenat, 


Dear Mapamu,—I would like to tell you how 
very much we are interested in the Woman's 
SiaNnaL, and how much we feel indebted to you 
for throwing light and information on subjects 
of vital importance to women. 

Women do not know many things which you 
are making plain to us, and so we have not 
taken our stand as we should. My daughters 
and I always welcome your paper, and thank 
you much for it.—With best wishes, I am, 
yours very truly, JANE Kerrie, 

Maidenhead. 


Dear Epitor,—I take the Sicnax in regularly, and do my 
best to make it known to others. I alwaysenjoy reading 
it. For those who haven't much time for reading the 
daily papers it puts things so clearly and plainly, and 
makes the questions of the day intelligible to all, and, 
combined with that so much homely detail and valuable 
hints on domestic matters. I hope it may always con- 
tinue to be so successful. — Yours sincerely, A. M,. 
Burnett, Hon. Sec. W.L.A., Tynemouth Branch, Priors. 
terrace, Tynemouth. 

I coXstaxTLy recommend the Woman's SIGNAL, and only 
wish every woman could read it, as I consider it is 
doing a great work by educating women in politics and 
the Woman's Question. Whenever I read of barriers 
removed or prejudices broken down from the onward 
path of my sex I rejoice greatly—Wishing you every 
success, I remain, yours very sincerely, (Miss) EstHER 
S Evans, Newtown, Mon. 

Miss Rosson: I have enquired of Messrs. Cosenza, 
Wigmore-street, if Maggi’s French Soups are purely 
vegetarian: They reply:—“‘The Maggi’s Soups are 
purely vegetable, and we can recommend them for 
vegetarian diet.”"——Is my correspondent so strict a 
vegetarian as not to use eggs and cheese? For some of 
the soups the addition of one of these is advised on the 
labels, and makes them delicious; but most are simply 
prepared with water. Send for a sample package, you 
are sure to like them. 

Pumpkins.—A correspondent asks for some recipes for using 
these; the letter is referred to Miss Lizzie Heritage, our 
cookery authority, who will give a paper on pumpkins 
as soon as possible. 


PEACE IN ACTIVITY. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown ; 

One lesson of two duties kept at one, 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ; 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 

Yes! while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s scnseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail when man is gone. 


Matthew Arnold. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1/- 

HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


“THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN” 


IN SPIRIT, MIND, AND BODY, 


Thoughts for Parents, by Frances 8. HALLowes. Price 4d. 
8. W. Partripce & Co., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from DR. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, Ws in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 
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HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


AE g 
\ZZINESS, 


ILIDUSXNESS, 
URP io LIVE 
e by TT. - AT: 


LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


G& 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread 
and Biscuits on receipt of 
Stamps. c 


REG . 
c 


IMITATION I8 THE SINOGEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many 
rienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what istsu 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bak ead in place of 
erg recommending ance: bun pref. BEWARE! 


If any difficulty be ex 


BEWARE 


SITUATION VACANT. 
ANTED immediately, a thoroughly trust- 


worthy capable general servant, who understands 
good plain cooking and house work. by a lady who lives 
alone, but often has a friend staying with her. Nota hard 
place for a competent person, age 30 to 35 preferred. Apply 
Leaps Carpenter, Coneyar, Bridport, with address of last 
mistress. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


DIGESTION. 


Bread 
ICUS 


| Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says ‘| 


PROMOTE 


“ Hovisis a grand institution. Ihave 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


urious imitations of “‘HOVIS,” which, having met 
nstances:as«closely as can be done without risk. 
lied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 


DUCATIONAL—continued. 


MBS. AU KLAND can thoroughly recom- 

mend Good Boarding School, in a healthy suburb of 
Nottinghim; Christian principle: all modern methods.— 
“ Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


SS 
A GENTLEMAN with great educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to-educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered poo his wife is an M.D. 
Apply Lady Doctor, Womay’s SiGnat Office, 30, Maiden-lane 
London, W.C. : 


‘INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 
| DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


Miss J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, 
| to be supplied during October and November, at from Is. 6d. 
| per box of 12 blooms, post free. 

Terms—Cash for season in advance, or weekly. 


| 
| 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APABTMENT2. 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 


and Similar Matter. 

15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YRMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopagate Street Without, London, B.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is cent” ally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 

‘elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic A “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprizrons. 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home" T.0.R. 


TEMPERANOE PAMILY & OOMMEBOIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 
one to Waterloo Stution, South Western Rai 


being within five minutes’ walk of . "Bus, 
Boat, for all parte of the Metropolis. le Beds, 1s. 64. 3 
Double Beds, 2s. 6€. Meals at co low prices. 
exenint terms for parties of three or more ; for rooms 
en by the week. No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


PARHRIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 

Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.0.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Apply (enclosi og ge Lady sesienss 

en 
° 208, hue Be. Honore. ; 


Llfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 
Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.--Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


the: 
wee 
M.D., 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Board Residence. 

(Special or Medical cases taken.) Sea and count 
combined. Terms on application. Mrs. White Bamford, 
“The Oaks,” Southchurch Road, Southend. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DURHAM CO LEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - - MI88 ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 
Durham are open to Students of the Conese The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


HOME EDUCATION ano SELF-CULTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
For the Guidance of Solitary Students, of all ages and of 
either sex, or for the Help of Private Governesses in school- 
rooms, are organised by the Committee of St. George's 
Classes. Subjects taught comprise all the ordinary 
branches of an Engli Education, Modern Languages, 
Classics, and several branches of Art and Science. Special 
Elementary English Class for young or backward students. 
Fees vary from 11s. to £1 12s. 6d. per term. 
Particulars from the Secretary, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


LS 


Boarding School and Kindergarien College. 
THE FOSSE, LEICESTER. 

Preparation for usual examinat ons, also Frobel Union 
Gortitonten. Boarders, 10 guineas per term inclusive. 
Entire care taken of children whose parents reside abroad. 
Governess Pupil required. Can study for Kindergarten 
Certificate. Highest references. Prospectus. Head Mistress 
—Miss Morgan. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS.—Superior board- 

ing-house of long standing, for young ladies ; Principal, 
Mile. Chaboux. Thorough education, combined with 
careful training; terins moderate, reference.— 
Chemainde Contaimico 4, Geneve. 


——$—————— 
Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of each 

month, at 3.30 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October th, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


highest 


Bere THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. = 1, 1896 


oo ee ) 
Far sujz. ror ~) tea or | 
coffee for _-urisning and | 
strength - imparting proper- | 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 


G Gadbur: 
cocoa me eas 


freshment is mecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 

“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable ficially resorted to. 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Zancet. 


ee nas 


COM Ks 


CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES, ©THE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


ha strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm o Re mtleman’s 
country home. Beautifal uote. unde, lawn tennis. It has a full south as th splendid 
view across the Teign V: estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. ievpebaer is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAGE. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


{ny BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


TAILOR-MADE | 


TW BED COATS & SKIRTS | 


From £2 6&s. 


NEW AUTUMN CAPHS 


In Check-Back Tweeds & Box Cloths. From One to Three Guineas. 


WATHRPROOF CLOAKS | 


Latest Designs. From One Guinea. 
FASHIONABLE MILGILINEARY. 


COPPA SASSTLATAATAAae 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford St. soo. - shiinetta 


RRI'')  KNITTI MACHIN co, L 
Wor! : 4a Uaper Brook 8 Manchest 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


Se anand ddd th tn tp tnt an ttn ap ap tn in ttl 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 7 


—= — EEE 
“p Siniad! hy VEABE, ( CHIFFERIEL Léa Co. rere 81-3 37 Curaiver bite et, Chaucery — Pe, E. Coy Sande ‘Published | = Manenire: & & Son, | 125 Fleet Sweet, Souder) E. Cc. 
Advertisements, Letters to the E ditor, etc., to be addressed 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. Cc. 
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